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THE YEAR 1877. 


IF there is little to mark the year now past as showing 
progress in the development of musical thought, or in 
the invention of new ideas, there is, on the other hand, 
much to denote a period of activity, and perhaps a desire 
to be doing something which should be thought to be 
novel, even though the medium be wanting in originality. 
This activity may fairly be taken as a hopeful sign, not 
only of present interest, but as indicating the universal 
love for, and increased appreciation of art, which can 
scarcely fail to produce a good, probably lasting, and 
solid effect in the future. 

The Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace, as they 
usually inaugurate the musical season in London, and 
because they have earned the right to be placed in the 
first rank, deserve also first mention among the musical 
events of the year. With a band maintaining the high 
standard of excellence it has set up, and guided by an 
intelligent and pains-taking conductor, adequate and 
satisfactory performances of all orchestral works pro- 
duced have been secured to the subscribers and 
others. 

Among the new works an unpublished Adagio for strings 
by Mendelssohn was given on the birthday commemora- 
tion of the composer. Selections from Macfarren’s 
oratorio, Zhe Resurrection; new works by Massenet, 
Berlioz, Bazzini ; a Concerto for strings by Bach ; an over- 
ture by G. A. Osborne; the “Elegiac Overture,” written 
by Joachim for his degree at Cambridge ; a number of 
the compositions of Rubinstein, including the “ Dramatic 
Symphony,” No. 4,in D minor, Op. 95 ; the fine symphony, 
“ Ocean,” and the concerto for pianoforte in F; the second 
set of Liebeslieder by Brahms; and later in the year, as 
part of the series of Concerts now in progress, Sullivan’s 
music written to accompany Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice, for the Manchester Theatre ; a new MS. sym- 
phony in B flat, by Schubert ; a concerto by a new writer, 
Xaver Scharwenka, with whom the musical world would 
be glad to make further acquaintance ; several composi- 
tions by Max Bruch; a melodious but mild concerto for 
pianoforte by Hummel ; the festival overture composed by 
Mr. Stanford for the Gloucester meeting of choirs, 
Rossini’s ballet music from Mos¢ in Egitto; the clever 
“Hungarian Suite,” by the rising composer Heinrich 
Hofmann ; a song from the “ Yorkshire Feast,” by Purcell 
—the first time for two hundred years ; a new symphony, 
written for these concerts by Ebenezer Prout, and re- 
ceived with considerable favour ; Raft’s violin concerto 
in B minor; one of Liszt’s “Rhapsodies Hongroise,” 
scored for a band; besides a vast number of standard 
compositions by many writers of several nationalities, 
The concluding concert of the first half of the series 
was devoted to a performance of a new oratorio, Hezekiah, 
composed by J. L. Hatton, who, since the production of 
his o Pascal Bruno, nearly forty years ago, has 
contented himself with the composition of very little 
dramatic work, but has been satisfied with giving to the 
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world a series of beautiful melodies in the form of part- 
songs and ballads. Hezekiah, the child of his old age, 
and his only work in the style it represents, contains 
many of the characteristics for which his name is de- 
servedly held in popular estimation, and, notwithstanding 
one or two peculiarities not too late to eliminate or alter, 
may be considered as a noteworthy work, if not wholly 
creditable to the school of English musicians, which num- 
bers in its ranks such names as Gadsby, Prout, Sullivan,. 
Barnett, and Macfarren. 

At the sister exhibition of varieties, the Alexandra 
Palace on Muswell Hill, music has formed an important,. 
though not altogether a distinguishing feature in the nu- 
merous entertainments. From thecharacter of the works- 
given at the re-established fortnightly Saturday Concerts, 
it is not difficult to assume that there is a good intention 
prompting the directors which may bear profitable artistic 
Tuit in time to come. 

But weekly or fortnightly concerts have not been the 
only mcs: § attractions offered at either place. At the 
Crystal Palace a series of performances of opera in. 
English has been given, representing the only memory 
of that species of entertainment of importance in London. 
The most important of these being Henry Gadsby’s 
Alcestis and Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto, newly 
translated and adapted for the English stage by the com- 
petent hands of Mr. W. Grist. 

While speaking of opera, it may be as well to refer to 
the fact that there were as usual two houses open for 
Italian opera during the season commencing in April. 
One in the newly-restored old home of opera, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket, the other at Covent 
Garden Theatre. At neither house was there any novelty 
produced, and the performances were of the usual 
character, so that the season was unmarked by any inci- 
dent save the first appearance of Mme. Gardini (Etelka 
Gerster). 

In November Mr. Mapleson opened Her Majesty’s 
Theatre for. a series of opera at cheap prices, and was 
rewarded for his vehture by an unprecedented success. 

In the production of novelty in oratorios a much greater 
activity has been displayed. The Sacred Harmonic 
Society, the oldest and yet the most vigorous of like insti- 
tutions, gave, in addition to the standard works, which 
are always called for by the subscribers and the public, 
Haydn’s Seasons—for the first time for six years—and 
Mozart’s Litany in B flat, which the Society had not before 
performed ; they also produced Spohr’s Last Fudgment, 
and on the same evening included Mendetssohn’s Athalie 
in the programme. The experiment of a miscellaneous 
concert was also tried, and although musically speaking 
it was a great success—for the opportunity of hearing at 
one sitting airs and choruses from Sau/, Foshua, Theo- 
dora, Athaliah, and the Utrecht Fubilate, besides Mozart’s 
Litany before alluded to, was a rare one—yet financially 
the experiment was a failure. In referring to this, the 
report of the Society states that it cannot, of course, be 
expected that every concert given should be a pecuniary 
success, for the time was when even the works which are 
now most popular failed té draw an audience ; nor would 
the members desire that the affairs of the Society should 
be carried on in the same spirit as those of a commercial 
speculation. Still, pecuniasy considerations must of 
necessity be taken into account, for without adequate 
funds the operations of the Society cannot be continued. 
These remarks are meant probably for the information of 
those who, having no knowledge of the affairs of the 
Society, are constantly complaining of the apathy appa- 
rently shown towards the production of novelties. That 
the members are not insensible to this demand the season 
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now. in progress may show, for it is intended to give a 
petformance, for the first time in Europe in the concert- 
room, of Rossini’s Mosé in Egitto; this belongs, however, 
ie Oe future, and not to the past, with which we are now 
ealing. 
mt The chief event in which the Society was concerned was 
centred in the performances of the sixth triennial Handel 
estival, held at the Crystal Palace in the month of June, 

This was an unusual success, for, besides the breadth and 

massiveness of tone reasonably expected from a large 

body of voices, the quality of the vocal force was such 
“that the most delicate gradations of tone were given with 

‘an absolutely thrilling effect. In a pecuniary point there 

was everything to be satisfied with Bay 

_ The other oratorio societies giving occasional concerts 

in London, namely, the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, 
directed by Mr. Barnby, and Mr. Carter’s choir, contented 

themselves for the most part with repetitions of standard 
or well-known works, Mr. Carter claiming the production 
of one novelty, Gounod’s Messe du Sacré Caur de Fésus, 
which he gave on March 24th with considerable success, 

‘Later in the year, Mr. Barnby brought forward Mac- 

farren’s Foseph, which had already been beard at Leeds. 

he impression created at the first hearing was deepened 
at the second, and however unpleasant it may be to have 
to put it on record, Yoseph, for all that can be said in its 
favour, is, as a whole, a disappointing work, considering 
the source from whence it originates. Of the other vocal 
_choir,”conducted by Mr. Leslie, it is sufficient to record 
the fact that it exists still. 

It. may be mentioned that we are indebted to the 
direction of Mr. Leslie for the first performance of 
Handel’s Hercules within the memory of the present 

generation. 

~ The concerts of the “ Bach Choir,” at one of which the 
Comala of Niels Gade was produced, ought not to 
‘be omitted from this list. 

The Philharmonic Society gave ten concerts during the 
season, of which two took place in the morning, and the 
remainder in the evening. Of the works given, a great 
prominence was assigned to those already familiar. There 
were a few interesting things brought forward, such as 
Edvard Grieg’s pianoforte concerto, played by Mr. Dann- 
reuther; the incidental music 'to Schumann’s Faust; the 
symphony in C minor by Brahms; a new symphony by 
Silas; a Sonata in D minor for violin by Rust, played 
by Signor Papini; a concerto for the same instrument, by 
G, A. Macfarren ; Viotti’s concerto in A minor, played by 
Madame Norman-Néruda; and Joachim’s Elegiac Over- 
ture. The remainder of the several programmes were of 
interest enough to those who are content with favourite 
pieces, and familiar works. The several performances, 
under the direction of Mr. W. G. Cusins, appeared to 
give satisfaction to the subscribers, and as they are 
those for whose delight the Society is in operation, nothing 
more need be said. 

The New Philharmonic gave five afternoon concerts, 
the duty of conductor being divided by Dr. Wylde and 
Mr. Ganz. The band engaged was the best hitherto 
working for the Society, and, consequently, most accurate, 
if not generally artistic performances of the works chosen 
were secured. A considerable prominence was given to 
the compositions of Richard Wagner, and there were 
pieces by Liszt, Raff, Rubinstein, and Goldmark given, 
together with other works which have ceased to be actual 
nares. Some of these were presented in an almost 

aultless [style ; others there were which were given, it 
may be said, not only almost, but, in more than one 
instance, actually at sight, The skill of the band was one 
thing which prevented an occasional failure, ;. the constant 
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watchfulness of the conductors secured the audience from 
the pain likely to result therefrom ; but it would be wise 
to be content with fewer novelties unless a greater number 
of rehearsals could be secured in the future. The Society 
is doing too good a work to risk its reputation. 

Among the concerts of chamber music, those of the 
Musical Union, under the direction of Professor Ella, are 
entitled to first rank, as well for the maintained excel- 
lence of their character, as for the circumstance of their 
being the oldest established. Always good, this year they 
were better than ever, proving one thing, if not more than 
one, namely, that the increasing years of the director 
bring no diminution of vigour or energy. ’ 

The Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts continue, 
for the most part, to run in the same groove in which they 
were set by the press on their establishment, and being now 
fairly and firmly patronised, stand in the same line of 
excellence as in years gone past. Occasional series of 
chamber concerts have been given by Messrs. Carrodus, 
Nicholson, Doyle, and E. Howell, by Herr Franke, by 
Mr. Henry Holmes, and others ; a course of Concertina 
concerts by Mr. Richard Blagrove, all of which have been 
successful. Mr. Walter Bache’s concerts deserve men- 
tion for the progressive character of the selections per- 
formed thereat, and, Mr. Charles Hallé has made his 
customary “recitals” of the usual educational character. 
There have been fewer concerts given by professors this 
year than usual, for about the time that ‘they ordinarily 
take place the Wagner Festival was given at the Albert 
Hall, and that was of sufficient attractive power to absorb 
the lesser attempts. It is not necessary to do more than 
refer to the Festival, for our readers will be familiar with 
its details, 

In the suburbs of London, that is, at Shoreditch, and 
at Brixton, and in other places, the production of choral 
novelties, such as Gade’s Crusaders, Barnett’s Good 
Shepherd, Cowen’s Corsair, Schubert's Mass in F., Dr. 
Bridge’s Mount Moriah, and: other works, testify to con- 
siderable musical activity. In the provinces, festivals 
have been given at Newcastle (at which Hezekiah, an 
oratorio, the work of Dr. Armes, of Durham, has been 
spoken of as an interesting composition), at Brighton, at 
Glasgow, at Edinburgh, at Leeds, and at Gloucester, the 
events at which places have all been duly recorded in our 
columns. The music given at Cambridge demands 
especial mention as among the most important events of 
the year. Itis to be ho that ere long the good and 
energetic example thus shown by the collegians may be 
adopted and followed with a like success and purpose by 
the sister, and, as some would say, the senior, University 
of Oxford, which is, whatever qualities she may otherwise 
boast, considerably behindhand in her practical applica- 
tion of musical work, 

In London the popular taste has been ministered to by 
the Promenade Concerts at the Queen’s and at Covent 
Garden Theatres, the latter being more than usuall 
successful as a speculation. At the Aquarium, whi 
seems to have dropped all attempt to furnish music of a 
classical character, the only noteworthy experiment of the 

ear, a performance of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, 
illustrated by a panorama, proved to be a ridiculous 


CO. 
Though not exactly a “ musical event,” the exhibition of 
printing as a Caxton celebration was interesting to 
musicians, as furnishing the most complete collection of 
books showing the origin and growth of the art of music- 
rinting as one section of the celebration, and as probably 
eading—as we have suggested it should—to the formation 
of a national library of music, complete in selection and 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE DIARY OF A 
MUSICIAN IN SEARCH OF THE TRUE AND 
BEAUTIFUL: 


BEING CLOSE MEDITATIONS, LOOSE THOUGHTS, HELPLESS 
QUESTIONINGS, WILD DREAMS, AND VAGUE VISIONS. 


EDITED BY FR. NIECKS. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY THE EDITOR OF THE 
EXCERPTS, 


HAVING in the superscription pointed out the nature of 
the diary, I think I have done my duty, and may say to 
the reader, do not, when baffled by obscurities, or shocked 
by crudities, complain of being inveigled by false pre- 
tences ; for you are warned, and if you read on, you do 
so at your own risk. I am sorry that I am not able to 
satisfy the curiosity which the reader possibly may have 
_ with regard to the author of the diary. But although I 
am not at liberty to mention the name, I shall not omit 
to inform the reader—and this he ought to accept as a 
proof of my honest dealing with him—that the diarist is 
no artist of wide-spread fame, is not in any way looked 
up to as an authority ; that, in fact, he is no more than a 
simple, earnest, striving soul. But it may be asked how 
the diary came intomy hands? The story is quickly told. 
Being very intimate with the writer of the diary, I was 
one day permitted to peruse its contents. As I turned 
over the leaves, reading here and there an entry, I could 
not help thinking that it was a pity to keep them shut up in 
the dark. Some of them seemed germs out of which 
something better might grow. I told my friend my 
opinion, exhorting him to work out the material which he 
had there into short essays. But to nopurpose. He has 
a strong disinclination for writing down long disquisitions 
—reading,’ meditating, dreaming, and, if sufficiently 
pricked, also discussion, being more to his taste—and 
never undertakes anything of the kind unless a consider- 
able amount of pressure is brought to bear upon him, I 
therefore tried to obtain from him permission to make 
myself a selection from those odds and ends of the diary. 
If I produce some excerpts which would have been better 
left where I found them, let the reader remember that I 
am the diarist’s friend, and not judge me too harshly. 

Should I have occasion to comment on the things said, 
or left unsaid, in the text, I shall place my words between 
angular brackets, [ ]. This arrangement will avoid 
confusion. 

FIRST SERIES. 


. ==. I have to-day been pondering on, and wondering at, 
a remark of A. W. Kinglake, who, speaking somewhere 
in his book “Eothen” of his friend Carrigaholt, ‘says, 
“ He had a good taste, or, at all. events, a gentleman-like 
judgment in matters of taste.” Now what in all the world 



















































can be the recommendable qualities of “a gentleman-like 
judgment in matters of taste,” if it is not synonymous 
with “a good taste ?” 

—. The word “ conductor,” applied to a chef @orchestre 
reminds me always of its meaning in physics, namely, of 
what has the property of transmitting electricity, heat, 
&c. For does not the efficiency of a musical conductor 
depend on his possessing or not, and on his possessing 
in a greater or lesser degree, the property of transmitting 
to the orchestra or chorus, or both, the subtle fluid with 
which the score was charged by the composer? Accord- 
ingly one finds in music, as in physics, good and bag 
conductors, and also mon-conductors. Again, there are 
musicians who by their instrumental or vocal perform- 
ances prove themselves to be good conductors in this 
special sense, upon whom the dafon acts as an insulator, 
which intercepts the outstreaming of what overspreads 
their whole being, transforming sympathetic interpretors 
into lifeless metronomes, only too often defective even as 
such. The function of a conductor is the most important 
and most difficult in the whole range of the reproductive 
part of the musical art, and demands special powers of 
mind and special qualities of character. It is at the 

resent day with the generalship of orchestral and choral 
orces as with the generalship of armies, strength of fist 
no longer suffices—knowledge and penetration are indis- 
pensable. For with the increasing complexity of the 
instrument to be handled, the intricacy of the problem to 
be solved has proportionately increased. And yet, although 
the difficulty of conducting seems so evident, almost every 
more or less musical individual thinks himself fit for the 
post of conductor. It has been said that critics are men 
who have failed in literature; may one not say with as 
much truth that conductors are men who have failed as 
virtuosi and composers? But seeing that so many 
people think the chief duty of the conductor is to beat 
time, we need not wonder at this. 

—. False art makes us love our corruption, and panders 
to our‘ignorance, pride, lust, and hypocrisy; it is not a boon 
but a bane to society. Indeed, all art that deals only with 
the seemings of life and nature fails to accomplish its 
heavenly mission. And should any one ask, How am I 
to find the true and real in this crowd of self-deluded 
delusions ? must not the answer be, Go into yourself and 
see what of noble manhood, of God's image, there is in 
you? For only in so far, and for as long as you are 
successful in throwing off the dirty rags and disfiguring 
filth of selfishness and covetousness, with their long train 
of low vices, you will be able to discern the true and 
beautiful in others, in things living and dead. Falsehood 
is blind to truth, ugliness to beauty. The highest kind of 
art is a stretching towards the Infinite. What artists 
call their ideal they must seek in themselves: if they do 
not find it there, they will not find it out of themselves. 
And alas ! how long and rough the way from that vagué 
yearning to its realisation in a palpable form. 

[I hope the reader understands what my friend is after, 
as I am not bold enough to comment on this.]} 

—. Can there be any doubt that the feeling of rhythm 
is innate in man? Is not the heart, with its expan- 
sion and contraction (arsis and thesis) the first patent 
metronome? 

—. Mr. L. gave to-day a dinner and evening party in 
honour of the great composer and pianist R. Inthe 
course of the conversation one of the guests asked the 
latter, whom among the great violinists of the present 
day he held to be the first. To which R. ied, 
“There is no first in art,” and, after a pause, added, 
“but the qualities of I. and W. cothibinetl in, one man 
would perhaps make a perfect violinist” There.’ i§ 
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nothing original in R.’s “ There is no first in art ;” it has 
been said hundreds of times before him. In this case, 
however, the words had a peculiar force, as they came 
from one who at least as much as any other man living 
might lay claim to the epithet “first” in the branches of 
the art he cultivates. This “There is no first in art” 
cannot be too often repeated. It is a truth which has 
not become common property. Or rather, it is a truth 
which is floating in the air, but has not yet been absorbed. 
That there is no first may be said with regard to all 
employments, but it is more evident in the arts, and most 
striking in the most subjective of arts, “music,” which 
brings into play such a variety of factors, physical, 
. emotional, imaginative, and _ intellectual. What an 
infinite number of combinations are possible with these 
many variously-developed powers of mind, heart, and 
body! Here is one with lithe fingers but without 
strength ; another, again, who, having both, lacks intel- 
lect to spiritualise, imagination to illuminate, or heart 
to give warmth and life to the dead matter in his 
possession. 

—. Meyerbeer’s muse was always a coquette, and too 
much given to dress and finery. In her younger days, 
however, although people might occasionally shake their 
heads at her extravagant manners, this was not so objec- 
tionable, as she knew how to don things so as to enhance 
what of freshness and beauty she possessed. But when 
old age came creeping on, when freshness and beauty 
gradually disappeared, and she still kept on smirking and 
ogling as much as ever, trying to repair what she lost 
with paint and patches, to hide what could not be repaired 
with showy drapery and glittering ornaments, the plea- 
sure which formerly one had in her company gave way 
to unmitigated disgust. If any one wishes to make the 
acquaintance of this fright let him go and hear the 
Africaine. 

—. A syncopation may be defined as the fusion into 
one note of an unaccented part of a bar with the following 
accented part of the same or next bar, the result being an 
alteration of rhythm, a displacement of accent. But this 
alteration of rhythm, this displacement of accent, can 
only exist where the syncopation is found in juxtaposi- 
tion, where it interrupts the regular rhythmical course. 
Between example (a) and (4) the ear perceives no differ- 
ence, and no one who has not the music before him will 
detect that the former contains syncopations, and that the 
latter does not, as long as the notes stand thus isolated. In 
fact, they are, although different in notation, the same in 
reality. It is hardly necessary to mention that the read- 
ing (c) of example (a) is wrong, unless it were marked in 
this manner by the composer. 
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It is, therefore, inexplicable to me how any one who 
is at the same time a clever musician and a thinking 
man can maintain, as I have again experienced this day, 
that syncopations even when followed and preceded by a 
rest of indefinite length—7.e., when they stand in no 
rhythmical connection whatever with their surroundings 
—can be distinguished by the ear as syncopations. Of 
course those who take that view do not state their opinion 
in these words, or they would probably see their mistake 
at once, but they simply take up an example and then 
insist upon its having such and such an effect. The 
example usually chosen is the one which was also the 
subject of to-day’s discussion, namely, the first bar in 
Schumaan’s Manjred overture. 
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Here is a rest of indefinite length before and after the 
syncopations, moreover the movement is altered directly ; 
they are therefore rhythmically completely disconnected 
from all the rest. Had Schumann begun thus— 
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the rhythmical construction of the passage would be 
plain ; as the passage stands it is more likely that one 
unacquainted with the work, and without the music before 
him, will take the first bar to consist of three crotchet 
notes and one rest, than that he will guess the author's 
notation. But it may be asked, Was Schumann ignorant 
of what is here said, and if not, what did he mean by 
writing as he did? Now, I think that he intended to 
suggest by these syncopations something which words 
seemed to him not sufficiently to describe, and, indeed, he 
might have added to the one word (Rasch) used, one or 
two more (for instance, hastig, auffahrend), and yet not 
have effected what he wished to effect, and now has 


effected. In short, these syncopations have a spiritual . 


meaning, the sensible manifestation of which is not 
rhythmically or dynamically measurable. We recognise, 
indeed, the impatient starts of one who tries to free him- 
self from the dark thoughts and memories that assault 
him, close in upon him, and drive him into maddening 
despair, but we cannot tell whether the composer ex- 
pressed this by means of crotchets or syncopated quavers. 

—. May not the beautiful be defined as the harmonious 
union of perfect qualities? The picturesque has perfect 
qualities, but they are not all so: therefore it is without 
harmoniousness, and thereby distinguished from the 
beautiful. Much of our modern music is picturesque 
rather than beautiful. 

Pére Buffier’s theory, adopted by Reynolds, that beauty 
consists in mediocrity, deserves more attention than it 
generally gets. Unfortunately “ mediocrity” is a word 
of bad reputation, and it is so difficult to understand the 
meaning of others—almost as difficult as to express one’s 
own, 

The definition of beauty as the harmonious union of 
perfect qualities leads naturally to other questions and 
other definitions, till at last a point is reached where 
further definition is impossible. But this difficulty is not 
peculiar to the present subject, it is the same with all 
things and arguments. If we reduce anything ‘to the 
atom, it may still be asked, What is the atom? How 
came it into existence? And although we were to go on 
inventing new words and defining the obscure by some- 
thing still more obscure, we should be driven at last to 
admit that after all what these words and definitions 
were intended to explain is beyond our comprehension, 
is a something that cannot be brought within the narrow 
compass of our humanity. 

If we accept the theory of associations, beauty becomes 
something, purely subjective, something which has no 
objective, no real existence, no existence fer se, but 
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something which exists only in the mind of the subject 
perceiving, where it was produced by adventitious circum- 
stances. Every person has his own associations with the 
objects he perceives, and thus what the one calls beauti- 
ful—z.e., something with which he has pleasing associations 
—may be ugly to another. That associations greatly in- 
fluence our judgment, especially in matters of taste, seems 
to me beyond doubt, but quite as much beyond doubt 
seems to me the fact that they do not constitute the 
beauty or non-beauty of an object. 

[The last entries seem to have been made when the 
diarist was reading Alison’s “Essay on Taste,” but they 
accompany that dissertation only a short way. Other 
remarks must have been lost, or lie scattered between the 
leaves of the book, if we do not prefer the supposition 
that he gave up making notes or stuck in the reading. 
At any rate, I found no more.] 

—. How true is that remark of Giacomo Leopardi’s, and 
what a capital gauge: “Il concetto che lartefice;” but 
no, I will translate it into a more familiar language, this 
labour will fix it more firmly in my mind. I might render 
it perhaps thus : “ The idea which the artisan has of his 
art,.or the man of science of his science, is usually in 
inverse proportion to the idea which he has of his own 
value in the same.” 

—. Now and then one meets with a musician who has 
the courage to omit the repetitions of the first symphony, 
sonata, &c., movement (lately I heard one of the best 
bands of quartett-players doing it in compositions by 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven), but it is a proceeding 
which has as yet few imitators. That the repetition of 
the exposition of the themes impresses them more clearly 
on the mind of the hearer (one of the arguments that may 
be brought forward in favour of the prescribed repeat), 
seems to me an insufficient reason for retaining it. The 
themes ought to be so striking as not to stand in need of 
such help. Be this, however, as it may, it cannot be said 
that the form would suffer if the repeat were omitted ; on 
the contrary, the form would be much improved, it would 
become more symmetrical. Ifthe first three parts of a first 
sonata movement (for there are strictly speaking three, 
not two parts, or great divisions), namely, the exposition 
of the themes, the working out of these, and the repetition 


of the former, be designated by the letters 3, and one 
¢ 
doubles the uppermost of these thus (the second ‘a’ 


representing the repeat of the first part), it is seen at once 
that the structure becomes top-heavy. Repetitions are in 
their right places in dances, marches, and a certain kind 
of song-like pieces, but elsewhere they should be done 
away with, and the sooner the better. The fashion of 
repeating is an old heir-loom with which we don’t like to 
part, an heir-loom come down to us froma time when 
instrumental music was for the most part no more than a 
childlike Tonsiel (playing with sounds). The times are 
changed, why not change the fashions, if they are not in 
unison with the time ? 

[* Top-heavy !” the critical reader exclaims. “Is not 
the exposition of the themes rather the base?” Perhaps 
my friend would say “ Why not? In musical architecture 
the artist may begin at the top and from there work down- 
ward tothe base. The musician’s material is air, and the 
structures he builds out of this material float in the air.” 
Still, although quite agreeing with my friend’s remarks 
on repeats, I have not the slightest inclination to defend 
his expressions. People are generally too reckless in the 
use of figurative language. They should remember that 
an ill-chosen metaphor or simile spoils the best argument.] 

—. Mendelssohn writes in a letter to his mother : “Do 





let the passage from the last of Lessing’s ‘ Antiquarian 
Letters’ be read at the tea-table—If I were an art- 
critic, &c.,’ as I should like to know whether there will 
also be a dispute about it, or whether all will agree with 
me, that it is the most exhaustive precept that can. be 
given to a critic? in fact, toevery one! Now, when so 
many artists, old and young, come here, this passage 
occurs to me daily anew.” 

The passage in question runs thus: “If I were an art- 
critic, if I were bold enough to hang out the signboard of 
the art-critic, my scale would be this: Lenient and flat- 
tering towards the beginner; with admiration doubting, 
with doubt admiring, towards. the master ; condemnatory 
and positive towards the bungler ; scornful towards the 
braggart ; and as bitter as possible towards the intriguer.” 

Whatever be the merit of the passage, I cannot help 
thinking that the antithetical clause “with admiration 
doubting, with doubt admiring” is rather pretty and 
clever in its wording than satisfactory in its meaning. It 
might be appropriately supplemented by a piece of good 
advice we get from Coleridge, and which cannot be too 
earnestly taken to heart by those who love the truth and 
wish to be just. What he says is this: “ When we meet 
an apparent error in a good author, we are to presume 
ourselves ignorant of his understanding, until we are cer- 
tain that we understand his ignorance.” 

The sayings of two great critics remind me of the 
saying of a third, Johnson: “The great contention of 
criticism is to find the faults of the moderns and the 
beauties of the ancients. While an author is yet livin 
we estimate his powers by his worst performance ; an 
when he is dead, we rate them by his best.” To dwell too 
emphatically on a man’s faults, or to estimate him by his 
worst performance, is certainly reprehensible, but some- 
thing may be said in favour of finding fault with the living, 
and having nothing but admiration for the dead.. In the 
one case the faults may be remediable, in the other case 
it is wise to make the most of the good things offered. 

—. The curse of our time is excess in all, yea, even in 
good, things. We hurry from book to book, from picture to 
picture, from lecture to lecture, from amusement to amuse- 
ment, from one place and country to other places and 
countries, so that no time is left us for thinking. We 
learn facts, and other people’s opinions, but we do not 
take time to digest the facts and to form opinions of our 
own. Originality, now almost extinct, has become a hot- 
house plant to be called eccentricity rather than origi- 
nality. What a pity that the good old saying, “ Non 
multa sed multum,” in the mouth of all, is in the practice 
of so few ! 








THE TEMPO DI MENVETTO IN 
BEETHOVEN’S EIGHTH SYMPHONY. 


ON the occasion of Beethoven’s symphony in F (No. 8) 
being performed at the Crystal Palace in March last, we 
expressed our regret that Mr. Manns should still continue 
to disregard the hint thrown out by Wagner in his pam- 

hlet, “ Ueber das Dirigiren,” respecting the proper time 
in which the third movement (Zempo di Menuetto) of this 
symphony should be performed. On the work being 
again brought to a hearing on the 8th ult., Mr. Manns 
endeavoured to justify the course he has pursued by ex- 
plaining his views at length in the programme-book of 
the day. As Mr. Manns’s remarks are to be regarded as 
virtually constituting a reply to Wagner’s . utterances 
rather than to those of a “friendly critic,” they should be 
read in connection with what Wagner has said upon the 
subject. We therefore append a translation of the passage 
in Wagner’s pamphiet upon which they bear, together 
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with Mr. Manns’s reply, leaving, it to our readers, to make 
their own, Comments. _ Wagner writes :-— 

_;* That modern musicians have so. small a conception 
of the proper Zempo for the presentation of certain musical 
works ies truly astonished me; but that -such is the case 
I have, experienced, even. among the very, choryphees of 
the musical world. Thus I failed to. convince Mendels- 
sghn that the third movement of Beethoven’s symphony 
in. F (No, 8). is spoilt by the shamefully careless éempo at 
which. it is so penerally taken. This is but .a single 
instance, which, for the sake of example, I pick out from 
aynong many, in order by its means to illustrate one side 
of our feeling ‘for musical art, our terrible uncertainty of 
ie as to which we certainly ought to be.in a position 


ear up. ‘ , ee 

‘ » We pew how Haydn, by employing the menuet-form 
ag a refreshing transitional moyement between the adagio 
and the final allegro ‘of his symphonies (especially in the 
latest.and most important of his works in this class), per- 
ceptibly accelerated .its pace to the loss of its peculiar 
character as a menuet; moreover, it is notorious that, 
especially for the trio, he incorporated the ‘ Lindler’ 
(country dances) of his time into this movement, so that 
the term ‘menuetto ’—at least so far as related to zempo— 
no longer served, and was simply retained as q title indi- 
cating its origin. Notwithstanding this, I think that 
Haydn's menuetts are generally taken too quick ; cer- 
tainly those in Mozart’s symphonies are, as one will easily 
discover. by playing, ¢.g., the menuett from the G minor 
symphony, or more, especially that from the same master’s 
C major symphony at a more moderate pace. It will then 
ome manifest that especially the latter, which is 
generally hunted down almost to a presto, now obtains 
quite a different, and at the same time a graceful and 
vigorously festive expression, whereas otherwise the trio, 


2 . . " . a J 
with its significant = becomes a meaningless. 


scurry (Nuschelei). 

“But Beethoven, on the other hand, as was usual with 
him, had in view for his F major symphony a genuine 
menuett ; this he placed, as a kind of supplementary 
antithesis to the preceding allegretto scherzando, between 
the two larger principal a//egro movements, and in order 
that there might be no doubt as to his intentions in 
reference to its tempo, he superscribed it, not simply 
‘Menuetto,’ but ‘Tempo di Menuetto.’ This new and 
unusual characteristic of the two middle movements of a 
symphony has been almost entirely overlooked; the 
allegretto scherzando (it was thought) must be meant to 
represent the ordinary andante, the Tempo di Menuetto 
the equally customary scherzo, and as neither would tally 


with such an assumption, the whole of this wonderful ||. 


symphony, in the middle movement of which one meets 
with none of the usual effects, came to be regarded by our 
musicians as a kind of incidental and inferior offset of 
Beethoven’s. muse, which, after the strain of the A major 
symphony, for once in a way felt impelled towards some- 
thing of a lighter texture. Thus, then, the A//egretio 
scherzando is almost always played in a dragging manner, 
and the Zempo di Menuetto which follows is universally 
given with unwavering decision, as if it were an enlivening 
country dance, kut of which one never knows what one 
has heard when it is over. At all events, one is generally 
glad when the martyrdom of the trio is passed. This 
most charming of all idyls, when taken at the usual rapid 
pace, becomes a perfect monstrosity from the violoncello 
ee passages ; its accompaniment is one of the most diffi- 
cult for violoncellists, who fatigue themselves with rapid up 


and down and across and across st¢accato bowing, but with- 





out being ableéto treat us to anything but a highly disagree- 
ablescraping. Naturally eventhis difficulty vanishes of itself 
as soon as we yd the proper Zempo which accords with 
the tender song of the horns and clarinet. These again, 
in their turn, are now able to surmount the difficulties 
which beset them, especially as regards the clarinet, 
whose part is laid out in so painfully hazardous.a manner 
that even the most accomplished player upon this instru- 
ment must carefully guard himself against a so-called’ 
‘Kicks’ (“quack”). I call to mind a certain occasion 
when a real sigh of relief escaped from every member of 
the band on my making them play this movement in its 


proper moderate éempo. . Now, even the humorous..s/or-, 


zando for the basses and bassoons ee at once 
p 7 
produced an. intelligible impression, the short cvescend? 
came out clearly, the delicate close made its effect, and 
particularly the principal section of the movement acquired 
the right mode of expression for its pleasing gravity.”  . 
Mr. Manns delivered himself a& follows :— 


“What is the proper Zempo of the third movement of 
Beethoven’s 8th Symphony?’ This question has been 
much discussed, and, perhaps, not without good result, 
ever since Richard Wagner pointed out in his pamphlet 
* About Conducting,’ that the movement was played much 
too fast all the world over, because Beethoven headed it 
Tempo di Menuetto, meaning thereby to say that its 
tempo should be that of the old slow menuet of former 
centuries. Now, sound as this view seems to be, it’ is 
yet open to argument. First: What was the exact zemfo 


of the old slow menuet? ‘Was it like that which is, 


generally adopted for the menuet in Mozart’s ‘Don 
Giovanni ?’ The different menuets in Bach’s and Handel’s 
works barely answer this question in the affirma- 
tive. Secondly: How is Wagner’s view to be reconciled 
with the metronomic directions which Beethoven has 
affixed to three of the four menuets or menuet movements 
headed Tempo di Menuetto? That he wished a slower 
tempo for these four than for the other thirty-nine menuets 
dispersed amongst his different instrumental works, and 
headed respectively Menuetto Allegretto, Menuetto Al- 
legro, &c. &c., cannot be doubted, but how much slower ? 
That he himself had no uniform ¢emfo for them can be 
seen from his. metronomic directions, which are as 
follows :— 


Tempo di Menuetto in the Septet, Op. 20: 120 crotchets 
per minute. 

Tempo di Menuetto in Battle Symphony, Op. 91 : 96 
crotchets per minute. 

. Tempo di Menuetto in 8th Symphony, Op. 93: 126 
crotchets per minute. i 


These metronomic directions are, as Herr Nottebohm has 
proved in his ‘Beethoveniana’ XXVI. (Metronomische 
Bezeichnungen), beyond doubt Beethoven’s own, for he 
published ess in Vienna, in 1817, through Steiner & Co., 
in a little book entitled ‘ Bestimmung des Musikalischen 
Zeitmasses nach Milzels Metronom. Erste Lieferung. 
Beethoven. Sinfonien 1—8, und Septett, von dem Autor 
selbst bezeichnet,’ with the avowed object of ensuring the 
correct performance of his works. The great difference 
of zempo between 96 and 126 crotchets per minute, thus 
permitted by Beethoven for the interpretation of Zempo 
di Menuetto, would leave the question about the proper 
time for the Menuetto of the 8th Symphony very much 
where it has been hitherto, were it not possible to come 
somewhat nearer to a solution by means of a close in- 
spection and comparison of the metronomic directions 
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affixed to the four movements of this work.. They are as 
follows :— 


1. Allegro con brio, |), ‘ 
2. Allegretto Scherzando, f° = 88. 
3. Tempo di Menuetto, § = 120. 

4. Allegro con brio 2 = 84. 


“Being Beethoven’s own, we have no right to throw 
them overboard under the influence of a mistaken notion 
‘that musicians with a proper amount of musical talent 
and culture will always feel the correct sempo, and do not 
require metronomic guidance.’ On the contrary, it be- 
comes our duty to investigate carefully all the tempo 
directions of the author, in order to ascertain Ais wishes, 
before we act n the impulse of our own’ individual 


feelings, On this principle I have endeavoured ‘to act | C 


ever since: the publication of Breitkopf and Hirtel’s new 
edition of Beethoven’s works, in which the metronome 
‘marks published by Beethoven in 1817 are incorporated ; 
and by it we shall discover that the metronome which he 
used when he metronomised his works cannot have been 
regulated as ours are, because many of the quick move- 
ments cannot possibly be performed at the pace indicated, 
but must be taken at least one-sixth and more frequently 
one-fifth, slower than directed, if the notes are to be played 
atall. This is decidedly the case with the first and last 
movements of the 8th Symphony, and it would seem 
to, show that we need only deduct one-sixth or one-fifth 
from every number given in the scores of his Symphonies 
in order to ascertain pretty safely the tempo which he had 
in view. Deducting one-fifth from the number given for 
the 8th Symphony, we obtain the following result :— 


1. Allegro con brio (1st movement), 56 instead of 69 
full bars per minute. 
2. Allegretto Scherzando (2nd movement), 72 instead of 
88 quavers per minute. 
3. Tempo di Menuetto (3rd movement), 100 instead of 
120 crotchets per minute. 
er * ee con brio (last movement), 68 instead of 84 
full bars per minute. 


“These tempos have been observed at the Crystal Palace 
performances for fifteen years, and will be heard again to- 
day. Ifthe time of the Zempo di Menuetto should be too 
fast, all the others must be too fast also, and must be taken 
slower—a result which would militate against Wagner’s 
‘views about the time of the second movement; for, if 
taken strictly in conformity with Beethoven’s metronomic 
‘directions, it would certainly be played much slower than 
‘I ever heard it at Berlin, Dresden, or Leipzig, where, as 
“Wagner maintains, it generally dragged too much under 
the baton of Mendelssohn, Reissiger, and Rietz. This 
brings me back to the cause of my remarks. The re- 
‘porter of the Saturday Concerts in the ‘ Monthly Musical 
Review,’ some years ago, through some pertinent re- 
‘harks upon Wagner’s suggestions for improvements of 
Béethoven’s 9th Symphony, caused me to explain why I 
‘did not adopt those alterations. This gentleman, in his 
critique on my last performance of the 8th Symphony, 
has again admonished me, this time for not taking 
Wagner’s tempo for the third movement. I am obliged to 
my friendly critic, but my answer is contained in the 
above remarks. I will only add that while fully alive to 
the great genius of Wagner, and grateful for the many 
benefits which, in common with others, I have received 
‘from his keen and able criticism on orchestral perform- 
ances, I must decline to acknowledge his infallibility, or 
that of any other man, in reference to the ¢empos of other 
people’s music. Though anxious to learn from any quarter, 


a‘conductor must ultimately confide in his own judgment, 
whenever a composer’s personal directions as to time: and 
general. reading cannot be ascertained, because it is only 
on the strength of such self-criticism that he can avoid 
placing: himself in the position of the man with .the 
donkey in ‘ AZsop’s Fables, who, im trying to please evéry- 
body, displeased all, and lost his donkey into. the 
ain. AuGusT MANNS,” 
Crystal Palace, Dec. 7, 1877. 


THE SORCERER. 


IT is very doubtful whether Dr. Arthur Sullivan’s opera, 
The Sorcerer, which was produced at the “Opera 
Comique,” under the auspices: of the Comedy -Opera 
ompany, Limited, will add much to his reputation asa 
musician, or- remove the prejudices of those who aré 
doubtful of the skill of Englishmen in the art of composi- 
tion. Dr. Sullivan is a representative man, as the head 
of the National Training School of Music, and every 
work of his is regarded in that “fierce light which beats 
about a throne.” —Notwithstanding the importance of his 
position, or the attempts ‘he has made to assert: it. by the 
production of works presumably consistent with the 
dignity and character of the head of a musical educational 
establishment, such as an occasional oratorio or a single 
symphony, each marked by some degree of talent: or 
ability, still those who are best acquainted with his 
powers declare confidently that Comic opera is his especial 
forte. This declaration is ‘borne out by the existence of 
the Contrabandista, Cox and Box, Trial by Fury, and one 
or two smaller things. It is feared, however, that the 
quality shown in either of these works, is everywhere 
missing in Zhe Sorcerer. . Every one in the least degree 
acquainted with the construction of an opera, cantata, or 
even of a song, where the author of the words is a distinct 
personage from the composer, must feel the truth of the 
oft-repeated statement with reference to. disappointing 
music from a quarter where success ought to accrue if a 
reputation is ‘justly based and correctly acquired, that 
failure must follow where the musician is at the mercy of 
the word-monger, courteously called a librettist, poet, 
dramatist, or author of the plot. 

From one so experienced.as Mr. Gilbert some amusing 
book ought certainly to be expected. Cynical and sar- 
castic of course, but with some reasonable ground: for 
those qualities of thought and expression. In Zhe 
Sorcerer such qualities exist, but it is doubtful whether 
they are fitted for association with music. The design of 
conveying moral lessons by such means may, in the minds 
of some, be suitable for the purposes of comic opera. 
In our opinion it is not. Let vice be the subject of 
sarcasm, if it is insensible to graver rebuke ; but let virtue, 
even though it be negative, remain unscathed by the 
corroding fluid of cynicism. 

From this it may be gathered that the motive of the 
play is not good. The treatment has neither. the merit 
of smartness or originality. Not ‘in the plot, nor in the 
adramatis persone, and least of all in the expressions put 
into the mouths of the several characters, will any novelty 
befound. There are almost as many plays, farces, and 
dramas having as chief agent the effects of a love-philtre 
as there are pantomimes in which a red-hot poker is em- 
ployed as an implement ‘of persuasion, punishment, or 
encouragement ; and such language and ideas which the 
actors in The Sorcerer are made to utter, have been better 
set forth by the same hand. elsewhere. ' 

The characters are of the old stage type. A courteous 
old baronet, one of the /audatores temporis acti; an 





ancient dame of high degree, not yet too old or too 
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dignified to be unmoved by the passion of love, but 
controlling her feelings less with the air of a lady of 
culture than after the manner of the: conventional stage 
quakeress ; a grave old woman of a lower type; a love- 
sick girl, aspiring to a state above her own in rank ; an 
ordinary young lover ; and an equally ordinary young lady, 
to whom he is engaged. These are characters to be 
found in dramas and plays of all sorts, written before the 
author of Zhe Sorcerer had his being.’ The invention of 
the “dealer in magic and spells,” and making him a 
smug man of strictly business habits, ready to supply any 
of the articles needed or expected in incantations, either 
in bottle or in wood, including “ our penny curse, which 
sells by thousands,” is a happy idea, and as carried. out 
by Mr. George Grossmith, an amusing reality. But what- 
ever views may be elsewhere entertained upon the matter, 
the earnest, hard-working, and serious Clergy should not 
be made the subject of sneering caricature upon the 
Stage. It is necessary that some relic of our ancient 
respect for dignity, position, or learning should be main- 
tained ; and if the stage is to be used to impart and 
enforce lessons of morality and good manners, some 
restriction must be placed upon the bilious or peculiar 
fancies of play-wrights. We can quite understand, and, 
to a certain extent, sympathise with the author in his 
expressed opinion concerning the British workman, for, in 
his usual state, or “when quite sober,” he is a fair target 
for all the shafts of sarcasm which can be levelled at and 
against him ; but the class of the clergy represented by 
“Dr. Daly” might have been left untouched, for no good 
could be done by holding it up to ridicule, for such it 
resolves itself into. That it is necessary to be conserva- 
tive in some things, even in a Comedy-Opera, Dr. Arthur 
Sullivan, who supplied the music, seems to have con- 
sidered, to have felt, and to have expressed in the 
character of his music. He has, wisely perhaps, refrained 
from exercising his invention or his imagination, and has 
resorted to his memory. The audience, undisturbed by 
care that the sequences of melody might. be ,interrupted 
by some rude phrase which would make the music appear 
new and fresh, placidly give themselves over to the flow 
of tune rhythmically and melodiously familiar. In this 
lies the reason for any success-it may have gained. 
People do not go to a theatre to think, or to be set a- 
thinking ; they will, therefore, delight in an entertainment 
which gives no reason for thoughtful reflection. For if 
we are to believe all we are told on the subject, they dis- 
like the works of Shakespeare, Beethoven, or Wagner, 
because they stir the soul and set the mind in exercise ; 
- they may relish the combination of Gilbert and Sul- 
ivan. 

The music may make out a few dance measures for the 
delectation of the votaries of that exercise; a great 
number of hymn-tunes might be formed out of its solemn 
strains. The dook offers little pleasure, and only one 
lesson, namely, that it is possible to exceed the privilege 
of a reputation by needlessly treating in a light way 
serious things. There is, happily, a counterbalance in 
~- music, for it treats light matters in a very serious 
orm. 








WINTER ITALIAN OPERA. 


THE extraordinary success which has attended the ex- 
periment of giving a series of operas in Italian, at cheap 
prices for admission, during a winter season at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, by the director of the place, Mr. Maple- 
son, will probably lead to the permanent establishment of 
this form of entertainment in London. It is not necessary 





to repeat in detail all that has been done, for that could 
serve no very useful purpose at present. It will be 
enough to say that the ordinary stock operas, heard time 
after time in what is called the full season, have been 
repeated with more or less satisfaction to all who have 
visited the theatre, by a company carefully selected for 
the purpose of giving fairly equal performances of the 
works produced, rather than for the glorification of some 
one “ bright particular star.” Such well-known operas as 
Il Trovatore, Lucia di Lammermoor, Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera, Il Barbiere, Nozze di Figaro, Roberto il Diavolo, 
Faust, Don Giovanni, Flauto Magico, Huguenots, Son- 
nambula, Der Freischiitz,and others, given in a house 
opened every night between November 5th and December 
18th, before crowded houses, testify to the love of the 
people for standard works, and their willingness to sup- 
port a venture when within their means, Mr. Mapleson 
promised at the outset some works hitherto unheard at 
the theatre—among others, Verdi’s Forza del Destino, and 
Marchetti’s Ruy Blas; the former was postponed to the 
full season, but the latter was produced and performed 
several times. It is only collaterally interesting to Eng- 
lish musical readers to know that the scenery, dresses, 
decorations, and even the stage-manager concerned in 
the production of this opera were imported from Italy 
expressly. It is necessary to mention this, for if the 
opera holds a place on the lyric stage in London it will 
be more because of the spectacle it affords than for the 
force or value of the music. Written by an Italian for 
Italians, it is scarcely astonishing to find in it the ele- 
ments most likely to be acceptable to that people. It, 
therefore, abounds in sweet and extended melodies, better 
calculated to catch the ear than to fit the dramatic situa- 
tions. It has some of the qualities which ought to be 
found in all recently written operas—qualities independent 
of melodic sequences—and although the influence of 
modern German thought may be occasionally traced in 
the work, it is too slight to give more than a tinge, and ~ 
not sufficient to make a distinct colouring. The subject, 
taken from one of Victor Hugo’s dramas, is in every way 
such a one as Verdi would have set well after his manner. 
This idea would seem to have been in Marchetti’s mind, 
for his treatment indicates a complete knowledge of, and 
a certain preference for, Verdi’s style and method, so that 
it might have passed muster very successfully as a_pro- 
duction of the composer of Rigoletto, had the authorship 
been left to be guessed at. But if in the parts for the 
voices there is little novelty of thought or treatment, the 
scoring must be regarded as the more remarkable part of 
the work, for, unlike the generality of the lesser writers of 
opera in Italy, who treat the orchestra as a mere extended 
means of accompaniment, Marchetti has given the 
“sreater earnest of his soul” to the use of the orchestra. 
It is the highest compliment which can be paid to his 
work, to say that it is in character the most satisfying 
part of the whole work, especially to the musician. It is 
feared that the English public did not care for Ruy Blas to 
the like extent as the Italians, for on the nights upon which 
it was performed—and well done too—the theatre was by no 
means filled. In Italy it has been given in nearly every 
town which could boast of an opera theatre, frequently 
during the nine years of its existence, and on each occa- 
sion it has been received with extraordinary enthusiasm. 
In London it will not draw ; and if in the future season it 
will be allowed a place in the repertory, it will be for 
some other reason than its own merits. The chief defect of 
Ruy Bias lies in its general character, for it is, as a whole, 
but a repetition of the treatment of a school of thought 
onl — which by this time ought to have been super- 
s F 
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MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Lerpzic, December, 1877. 


formance of Beethoven’s ‘‘Coriolanus” overture. It was 
followed by a novelty, the scene of Marfa, from Fr. von 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Demetrius,” composed, for an alto voice, with 
orchestral accompaniment, by Joseph Joachim. Mme, 
Amalie Joachim. interpreted the vocal part admirably. The 
text is well suited for setting to music as a scene and aria for 
concert-performance, and we commend the way in which the 
composer has treated Schiller’s verses, though the composition 
itself is not of much importance. The “ Elegiac’’ overture, by 
the same author, was given for the first time at the seventh 
Gewandhaus-concert, and evoked well-merited applause. 
Though its principal themes are, perhaps, not very striking, the 
whole charms and interests us by its sound construction and 
sonorous instrumentation. Returning to the fifth concert, the 
remaining songs given by Mme. Joachim were ‘‘ Winterlied,” 
by Mendelssohn, ‘‘ Wehmuth,” by Schumann, and ‘‘ Minne- 
lied,” by Brahms, which last being new to us, in spite of Mme. 
Joachim’s capital singing, did not please us. At. the same 
concert Fr, Bertha Haft, a young violinist from Vienna, per- 
formed the ‘‘Gesangscene,” by Spohr, and the ‘‘ Othello 
Fantasia,” by Ernst. She appeared to us to have played 
better at one of the “‘ Euterpe” concerts than on this occasion, 
when indisposition may have prevented her from playing her 
best. Still, we have not yet lost our good opinion of her extra- 


‘4 ordinary capabilities. The second part was filled up with anew 


symphony by Joh. S. Svendsen, a Norwegian, who, ten years 
ago, _--— himself favourably to the musical world by an 
interesting string-octett. His later works which we have heard 
have pleased us less ; ‘‘ Sigurd Slembe,” about three years ago 
at the ‘‘ Euterpe,” was the last. It is a symphonic poem, in 
character belonging to the music of the future. We confess we 
disliked it. We were now — surprised to find in 
Svendsen’s symphony a work of the orthodox form, which has 
some weak points, but, on the whole, is. modest and charming. 
This appears especially in the scherzo, a finely-instrumented 
and well-inspired movement, principally Norwegian in character. 
The commencement of the first movement of the symphony has 
life in it, and is melodious up to the second principal theme, 
which again is almost exclusively of a national Norwegian 
character. The second (slow) movement and the finale are the 


> weakest parts of the work. 


* At the sixth Subscription-concert we were treated to a per- 
formance of Haydn’s Seasons, which was in.every way excellent. 

The seventh Gewandhaus-concert commenced with the varia- 
tions by Brahms on a theme by Haydn. This difficult work, as 
well as the before-mentioned ‘‘ Elegiac’’ overture by Jos. 
Joachim, and Beethoven’s eighth symphony, which concluded 
the concert, were excellently played. Other performances were 
an entr’acte and ballet-music from Cherubini’s A“ Bada, two 
interesting and spirited pieces of the celebrated master, which, 
as shorter orchestral pieces, we can recommend to all directors. 
Herr Joachim was the only soloist of the evening. He played 
the A minor concerto by Viotti, and a Barcarole and Scherzo by 
Spohr, and gained such prolonged applause that he added two 
pieces by Bach for violin-solo.. For thirty years we have loved 
and admired Joachim for the genuine art-enjoyments he has 
afforded us, but we never remember to have heard him play as 
splendidly as on this evening. 

The eigh th concert produced the but little-known overture to 
Faniska, by Cherubini, and Schubert’s c major symphony. The 
singer of the evening was Mme. Schimon-Regan, whose ren- 
dering of the aria, ‘* Nun beut die Flur,” from Haydn’s Creation, 
and of one French, and two German, national songs, gained 
sueh enthusiastic applause that she added Schumann’s 
‘**Nussbaum.” Between these vocal solos Fri. Cathinka 
Jakobsen, from Christiania, a former pupil of our Conserva- 
toire, played Chopin’s F minor concerto in an excellent manner. 

Of three Chamber-music Soirées at the Gewandhaus we were 
only able to visit the first and the third. On these evenings 





Herr Reinecke played Schumann’s trio in D minor, and that)in 
E flat major by Schubert. Both were given in the most finished 
manner by him and. his coadjutors, Herren Schradieck and 
Schroeder. On the first evening we heard besides ' these, 
Haydn’s charming D major quartett (Op. 64, No. 5), and 
Beethoven’s gigantic work, the c major quartett from Op: 59. 
On the third evening, besides Beethoven’s D major quartett from 
Op. 18, a new quartett in six movements, by Joachim Raff, was 
given. It bears the title, ‘‘ Die Schéne Miillerin.” Of these 
six movements the third, a fine adagio in B flat major, ranks 
highest. Next to it comes the charming scherzo, in G minor, 
which had to be repeated. The first, fourth, and fifth move- 
ments are also praiseworthy, but the finale seems to us of less 
interest. 

The Vocal Academy, which during the last few years, under 
the energetic and circumspect guidance of its young conductor, 
Herr Alfred Richter, has attained such pre-eminence, recently 
gave an excellent performance of Mendelssohn’s St. Pau/. The 
chorus deserves high praise. Equally good was the performance 
of Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, by the “ Riedel’sche Verein.” 

Of the Operatic performances during the last four weeks we 
must mention Das Goldene Kreuz, by Brill, which was twice 
given. This little opera pleased universally by its freshness, 
grace, and melodic invention. 

At the third ‘‘ Euterpe” Concert Brahms’s c minor symphony 
was performed, but in an indifferent manner. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
ViENnNA, December 12th, 1877. 

Or the series of eight yearly Philharmonic concerts three are 
over. The first I have already mentioned ; at the second we 
heard Mendelssohn’s overture, ‘‘ Melusine,” Schubert’s sym- 
phony in B minor, a pianoforte-concerto by Litolff, and the last 
symphony by Herbeck. The concerto was performed by Herr 
J. Zarembski, a Pole by birth, and a pupil of Liszt. He has 
a good touch, a fine trill, and great technical execution, and 
earned much applause. The symphony, the last composition 
by Herbeck, shows the careful and conscientious writer; 
deserves on this account high praise, though he is wanting’ in 
originality. The introduction of the organ in a symphony is 
new, but not recommendable; its character does not mingle 
well with the other instruments. The work, which is short and 
very grave in character, is divided into four movements, of 
which the first, a prelude, is the best ; the last is a fugue, with 
interpolated recitatives. 

At the third concert we made acquaintance with a new 
composer of a fine talent. Herr Hugo Reinhold, a former pupil 
of our Conservatoire, introduced himself with a Suite in five 
movements for pianoforte and strings. It is a lovely work of a 
somewhat delicate character, and will make, I hope, the round 
of the concert-rooms abroad. The pianoforte-part was per- 
formed by Herr Epstein, professor of the Conservatoire ; his 
playing, just fit for the style of the Suite, was excellent, and ‘he 
was warmly applauded and called for, as was also the composer. 
Herr Walter, our. lyric tenor from the Hofoper, sang four 
Lieder, by Brahms, from the new series just published. They 
are pleasing, and show much poetic feeling ; one, a ‘*Minnelied,” 
by Hltz, was encored, and all four were received with great 
acclamation ; Herr, Walter’s delicate delivery of them won him 
much praise. Schumann’s symphony in £ flat was executed to 
perfection under Hans Richter, and the great concert-room was 
filled to the very last place. In parenthesis I add the news that 
Herr Richter has been nominated Vice-Hofkapellmeister, Herr 
Hellmesberger being First Hofkapellmeister. ; 

Mozart’s Reguiem was performed in the great concert-room, 
which was appropriately decorated for the occasion, in memory 
of the late Herbeck, the receipts being intended for a monument 
to the deceased. . Hellmesberger conducted, and the execution 
was worthy of the occasion. 

The chief number of the first Gesellschafts concert was 
Beethoven’s 9th Symphony ; an aria of a tender character, from 
an unfinished opera by Schubert (Der Graf von Gleichen), which, 
being only ‘a sketch, was finished by Herbeck, was sweetly sung 
by Frau Wilt. A rondo in B flat, for piano and orchestra,'an 
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composition by Beethoven; was performed for’ the. first 
‘time. It is a posthumous work, and was — written ‘for’ 
the concerto in the same key (Nottebohm, Beethoven catalogue, 
p. 141), If Czerny really accomplished the rest; he did ‘his task 
rwell. . Hellmesberger conducted the said: concert, as also. the 
first.extra. concert, in which kaw was: heatd .to 
perfection. Frau Wilt, Herr H. 

unich,' and our own Rokitansky, gave an)-excellent rendering 
ofthe solos, and.the chorus,was worthy of the Singverein. 

The presence of Herr Vogel animated the Wagner- Verein to 

ive. the third act: from. Zrestan und Isolde.as a concert per: 

ce. The orchestra being replaced by a pianoforte (an in- 

wonceivable idea), the hearers had only to admire the guest 
who sang his difficult part in a really wonderful manner. 

The first concert of. the Singakademie opened with Mendels- 
sohn’s 95th Psalm, and closed’ with Bach’s-cantata, ‘‘ Sie werden 
aus Seba Alle: kommen ”. (Kirchen-cantaten, Vob. vii., ‘No, 5), 
It is a genial work, which: has just-given -rise:to .a critical 

et- by Jul, Schaeffer, comparing:the edition. by, Reb, 

ranz and that of the Leipzig Bach-Vereine...)))) oy hi 
»w/Helimesberger ‘has given. the .first.,two ,quartett-evenings . of 
his. series, at which alone his sympathetic violin-tone, can now 
beheard. There were performas ozart’s quatuor jn C major, 
and quintuor in E flat ; Beethoven’s quatuor in C minor ; a piano 
intuor, by E. Sgambati, and another by Rubinstein in G minor 
(op. 99). The former, by Sgambati, an Italian composer, 
shows much talent and bold writing ; the latter is one of the 
most recently published compositions by, Rubinstein, full of 
irit, but often wanting the last file. Both were well performed, 

e one, by Professor Schenner, the other by A: Griinfeld. 

In the newest theatre, the: Komische Oper, we have had a 
company of Italian opera-singers, Sig. Morini being the ims | 

io.. From, November 15th. to mber 10th; we heard 
Oleddlo, L. Barbiere,. di Trovatore,,. Crispino ¢ la Comare,.and. 
Poliuto—fifteen representations, and on the last.evening a mixed 
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jon the Hofoper, Frau Lucca has performed once as Valentine 
for the benefit.of the Pensionsfond.. She attracted a full house, 
which..was. not: sparing of ovations. Der Wassertrager; by ' 
Cherubini, and the ballet “Sylvia,” performed on the same 
evening, have been often repeated. Die, Walkiire has now been ' 
represented nineteen times, To increase the Pensionsfond, ‘ 
three Hofoper-soirées have been undertaken, the first of which 
took place yesterday, and was, it is. said, splendid in the 
highest. sense of the word. Parterre and. stage were united: 
into one immense ball-room, illuminated with prodigality, and 
visited by thousands of persons. in exquisite . toilets ;. orchestra 
and chorus were. placed in the higher gallery, and, performed 
some music-pieces, after which, the dances began... Another; 
year we shall have, no doubt, opera-masquerades ! 

~ Op performed from November 12th to December 12th :— 
Aida. (twice), Wassertréger,, and. the ‘ballet ‘‘ Sylvia” (four 
times), Lohengrin, Wadkiire (twice), Oberon, Landfriede (twice), 
Kinigin von. Saba, Lustigen Weiber ven Windsor, Robert der 
Teufel, Carmen, Tannhéuser, Hugenoiten, Lucresia Borgia, Tell, 
yd coene Kreus, and the ballet Coppelia, Don Juan; Profet, 

artha,: ote . } ', ait 








o> Correspondence,» 
—@e— . 
‘“BENEVOLENCE AMONG MUSICIANS. 


To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL, RECORD. | 


Smr,—I have read. with great interest your. excellent article on 
‘: Benevolence among Musicians,” which appeared in your issue of 
December 1st, and fully coincide with the views expressed, therein. 
We are sadly in want of an association for the relief of distressed: 
musicians, and I sincerely trust that this matter will be taken up; 
by the musical profession with as little delay as possible, and that a; 
committee may be formed to call a public meeting, for the se 
of entering fully into the subject, 1 shall-be most happy to attend’ 
such a meeting, and also to enlist the sympathies: of my musical 
friends for the worthy object we have in view, (%:° . 0° Hote. 

remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


den 


|»; the famous, tenor from }. 


Rebielvs, 


Mozart's! Werke, Serie: VII. . ZWEITE ABTHEILUNG : Kanons 
(Partitur)..-« ; , 
Mozart's Werke. Serie XXIV. Supplement No. 1: Requiem 
Ne cele: Stiles eeiin 
Leipzig: BREITKOPF & HArTEL. 


artists by: their publication of correct, complete, beautifully 
engraved, and, in short, in every respect excellently got’ up 
editions of the works of the great masters. Among ‘these 
editions ; none has been more: heartily welcomed ‘than’ that 
of Mozart’s works, which is. now in» course of~ publication. 

First, because oné-third of the 626-numbers which the list: of the 
works to be ‘incorporated in the new edition contains has never 
been. printed’, secondly, because perhaps no'-other ‘musician 
bears so- well: a fulli.exposure.of all: his compositional deeds as 
Mozart,» Ifvhe never>rises to the empyrean: heights where 
Beethoven often majestically soars on the wings of: his genius; 
if. he never pours forth his emotions in such holy-ecstasy:as his 
compeer, if he does not- know that most pathetic of all moods 
in which the: soul quivers between..sadnéss and mirth, neither 
does he sink tothe depth to which Beethoven, uninspired, some- 
times falls.. Mozart is every inch, soul-and heart, a musician ; 
his whole being is impregnated with musical beauty. There is 
no lack of inferior works among his numerous compositions, but 
hardly one of thenr will ‘be found which does. not’ manifest the 
qualities which distinguish the musical Raphael—amiability of 
eharacter, grace, and jease of manners, 

. The first two:instalments: of this edition were a Missa brevis in 
G major, and.a Missa brevis in. D minor (Series I., Nos. 1 and*2), 
after which followed Leeder und Gesdnge, with pianoforte accom- 
paniment (Series VII., 1st division), and now we have before us 
the Canons and. the Xeguiem.,. The report of revision on’ the 
seventh series, #¢.,'on the songs and the canons, shows how 
carefully the work is edited. To. give the reader an:idea of the 
manner in which the editors proceed, we shall quote here a few 
passages from this report. Opening the little book at random, 
we read at the foot of page 5 :—“ No. 22, ‘ Das: Veilchen.’— 
Kéchel’s catalogue 476.—This edition of the song is based on— 
(1) fac-simile -of the autograph :in'O. Jahn’s Biography of 
Mozart, with the superscription of Das Veilchen, by Goethe. 
(2:) Old edition, entitled, Zwey Deutsche Arien Zum Singen 
beym Clavier in Musick gesetst von Herrn Kapelimeister W. A. 
Mozart, ler. Theil, In Wien, bey Artaria Comp, (oblong. 
Number of publication, 270), Said edition appeared at the 


| latest in the year 1789.”, The rest need not be given literally. 


But we may add that Nottebohm states that although it is not 
proved that Mozart had a hand jn the revision of the first two 
parts (the whole work consisted of four parts), which were 
published during his lifetime, there can be no doubt that the 
edition is based either on autographs or first copies of auto- 
graphs, Lastly, he’mentions in'a note that the words ral/entando, 
stringendo, and again rallentando, and the latura C.at the 
beginning of the 31st bar, which are to be found in the Artaria 
edition, but not in the’ fac-simile of the autograph, were taken 
over into the new edition, Now let us turn to that part of the 
report which refers to the canons. After saying of No. 42 that 
sit been engraved after an old edition of Mezart’s works 
(G@uvres completes) which ap; at the beginning of this 
century at Breitkopf and Hirtel’s, Nottebohm states. that—‘‘ In 
the old edition there are accidentals wanting in various places ; 
as, for instance, in the third voice, before the last note of the 
23rd bar a natural; in the first voice, before the third note of 
the 24th bar again a natural. This circumstance: makes this 
edition appear also in other places: not quite trustworthy with 
regard to accidentals, In the new edition, in order to avoid the 
harshness which would otherwise arise, a natural has been put 
‘in the first voice before the first note of the 29th bar, &c.” 

The second division of the 28th series contains a collection of 
-twenty-one canons for two, three, four, and ‘six voices ; one of 
them is a-double canon, and another is written for three four- 
part choruses. - Six of the canons had originally no texts ; of two 
others, which had originally texts, the words have in part been 
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lost... Now, however, each and all of the canons have been 
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provided with words, The still existing original texts. of Mozart 
are of various kinds. We meet with an A//éduja and an Ave 
Maria, but also with nonsensical words and others which have 
only been hinted at with initialsand . . or which the 
author thought fit to hide behind Latin forms. . In the canon for 
three four-part choruses each chorus has words of itsown, The 
comical effect may be easily imagined, even from a mere perusal 
of the words :— ‘ : 


1st chorus : V’amo di core teneramente, si, si. 
2nd ,, Io non vi posso altro amare, no, no. 
QI: os Uh che dolore, uh che tormento, uh, uh. 


That these canons show, like all the works of Mozart, 
mastery of form and a flowing utterance, need hardly be 
mentioned. i 

The work we are now going to notice is one of incomparably 
greater importance.:' This importance is well illustrated ‘by the 
interest. with which it has always been — Tt has occupied 
the attention and tried the perspicacity of historians and critics, 
it has comforted the bereaved, edified the pious, delighted. the 
lover of music, and given material to the novelist and the teller 
of anecdote. That mysterious messenger who ordered the mass 
for the dead—tall, thin, of grave aspect, dressed in black—has 
long lost all mystery. It is known now that'the personage was 
the steward of Count Walsegg, an amateur who’ liked-to give 
out other people’s works for his own. Well, we‘will not quarrel 
with the Count ; to his weakness we owe a superb work. But 
even shorn of this romantic incident’the story of:the genesis of 
the Requiem is one of the most touching stories imaginable. 
Mozart, when writing it, felt that his end .was not far off; he 
told his friends that the Reguiem was for himself, and so it. was 
in-very truth. 

The great questions with regard to this work which have so 
voluminously been discussed, and have never been :satisfactorily 
settled, are these :—First, how much of the Reguiem is Mozart’s, 
how much by Siissmayr? We know for certain that Mozart 
completed the first two movements, the Reguiem and the Kyrie ; 
that of other movements he has written the voice parts, a 
figured bass, and here and: there interludes, &c., in the instru- 
ments; but are the Agnus Dei and the Benedictus' wholly. Siiss- 
mayr’s own, as he maintained, ‘and if not, how much must be 
ascribed to Mozart? Also regarding the instrumentation of the 
unfinished movements, it may be asked how much did Siissmayr 
owe to Mozart’s hints and oral communications? These ques- 
tions will never be finally decided, seeing that the circumstances 
are such that a decision can rest only on individual feeling and 
taste. If one says that the parts of the Reguiem attributed to 
Siissmayr are so much superior to everything this composer has 
written, that his authorship can only be looked on with suspicion, 
another retorts that the parts in question are certainly not in 
Mozart’s best style, and not on a par with the other parts, that 
Siissmayr was a good musician, a pupil and friend of Mozart, 
with whose manner he was thoroughly imbued, and that, therefore, 
it is after all not such an improbable thing that he should have 
written the movements. 

The second great question is, How did Mozart acquit himself 
of the task he had undertaken? Here again we meet with 
contradictory opinions; what one characterises as a fault, is 
interpreted by another as a beauty. So, for instance, God- 
fried Weber censured, and we think justly, the  inappro- 
ar gee of the music to the words in the Xyvie, the 
orid melody to the exclamation of contrition, whilst Marx 
and QO. Jahn stood up in defence of Mozart. If we are 
willing to sacrifice the meaning of the words ‘to artistic 
effect, then we must acquiesce in the decision of these, but 
only then. Indeed, from a purely musical point of view, the 
Kyrie is truly glorious. Also the treatment of the 7uda mirum 
might be censured: the music dwarfs the words, which by 
themselves fill the imagination with sounds and sights full of 
terrible grandeur and majestic awfulness. More numerous, 
however, are the movements and passages where Mozart has 
seized the meaning of the words, and has deepened it, where he 
speaks to the heart and imagination. What can be more 
majestic and awe-inspiring than the Rex ‘remendae majestatis, 
more touching than the sa/va me, more lovely, more loving in 
expression, than the Xecordare!. And let us not forget the 





opening movement, the Requiem aternam dona as, this trustful 
prayer full of h peace, f 
The letters ‘‘M.” ‘S,,” found all over the score, point out 
the property of Mozart and Siissmayr. Besides the string- 
band,Mozart employs in this work two Corni di Bassetto, two 
bassoons, two trumpets, kettle-drums, and, very sparingly, three 
trombones. a. if 
In conclusion, we may say that although we do not join in 
J. A. Hiller’s exaggerated praise of. the work, which he called 
summum opus virt summi, we hold it to be,one of the noblest 
works of one of the greatest of musicians, . Mozart certainly 
accomplished what, as he told his wife on commencing the 
Requiem, he wished to accomplish, namely, to create a work 
which his friends and enemies would yet study after his death, 
Some other volumes—Series I., No..2 Missa.in Cc major and 
No. 3 Missa in C minor; two concertos for the pianoforte (F 
major and B flat major), and two concertos for: the violin (B flat 
major and D major) ,lie, before. us,. but we:will postpone -dis- 
cussing them till later. ag! , 


——— 


Nordisches. Two Pianoforte Duets. By XAVER SCHARWENKA. 
Op. 21. London: Augener and Co. 


AMONG the smaller of Herr Xaver Scharwenka’s pi eas, 
compositions which we have examined, we have met with non 
which have given us more pleasure and satisfaction than these 
two duets. ‘The appropriateness of their entitlement, ‘‘ Nor- 
disches,” is fully borne out by the style and sentiment of their 
contents ; for they are deeply impregnated with that decided 
Northern musical characte which, Bs Schumann tells Pa 
made its appearance in Germany in e’s. music, especially in 
his «Ossian ” overture. Whether this impress that they have 
received is due to the adoption of genuine national tunes as their 
substratum, or to the imitative powers of their composer, we 
are unable to say. Nor is this of much consequence, for their 
merit as duets depends quite as much upor. the mode. of treatment 
they have received as upon the characier of the material employed, 
whether it be borrowed or original. The conditions of excel. 
lence required by pianoforte duets are here signally fulfilled, 
The interest is pretty equally divided between the two players, 
whose parts are Poth laid out in a torosghly. practicable and 
effective manner. Brilliantly bright, takingly tuneful, fresh, 
vigorous, and not difficult to execute well, both are both pleasant 
to play and telling in their effect, We therefore welcome them 
as a valuable contribution to the already existent but by no 
means superabundant store of original pianoforte pieces for four 
hands, 


a 


Klassische Sticke, (1) Piano and Violin, (2) Piano and 
My aca Leipzig; C. F. Peters, London: Augener 
0. 


TuIs, the second part or continuation of a preceding series, 
contains in two distinct volumes selected arrangements of 
beautiful thoughts in music by such writers as Cam li, Cark 
M. von Weber, Beethoven, Schubert, Mozart, Field, Hummel, 
and Philipp Emanuel Bach, There are twelve: pieces in all, and 
none are of undue | 3 some are especially attractive, and 
although they are published in two forms, one for the violin, 
another for the violoncello, yet they:are so cleverly done that it 
is impossible to tell which instrument ought to be considered the 
original for which they were made. More than one of the 
pieces are simple arrangements, but they are not the less likely 
to be bes ene on en — For those = desire to be- 
come acquainted wit le and com i a - 
ments for either juttonent, this cdedins of Shies cab 
honestly recommended, while teachers who are anxious to 
interest their pupils already sufficiently advanced in knowledge 
will eagerly seize the opportunity afforded by this publication to 
place in the hands of their pupils a short yet interesting collec- 
tion of morceaux by the greatest composers, which are calculated 
SOON: Ss eS eeipidte ae Se taste of the 
player. 
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Quartett in © flat for Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, and Violoncello. 
Composed by AUGUST BUNGERT. Op. 18. Leipzig and 
Berlin: C. F. Peters. London: Augener & Co. 


IT appears from the title-page of this piece of music that it was 
honoured with a prize. As a general rule prize compositions 
yom to be written to include as many of the mechanical 
difficulties in musical science it is possible to bring together. 
All the technical devices of fugue and counterpoint are in- 
troduced, less because the presumed character of the idea 
demands it, than for the purpose of exhibiting the skill and 
knowledge of the writer. In the present work all obtrusiveness 
of that sort is happily absent. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that the author has disdained to employ any scientific 
advantage ; on the contrary, but it is easy to perceive that there 
is knowledge enough employed without being forced forward. 

One quality in the quartett will please the hearer, whatever 
his attainments may be, and that is. the easy flow of fresh and, 
as far as we can judge, of original melody. The more exacting 
critic will find other characteristics worthy of his attention 
throughout the whole work. 

As music of this character is not to be estimated wholly 
by the appearance it presents on paper, it would serve no 
useful purpose to describe each several bar in detail. The 
composer probably designed his work to have due effect upon 
the minds and senses of his audience, and therefore paid less 
regard to the symmetrical shaping of his ideas than to their 
mental form and colouring. Tested by a hard and fast 
standard, the first movement, Con 6rio, is wanting in the needs of 
true sonata form ; but the joyous spirit of the subjects, like the 
welcome converse of an agreeable friend, puts away all thoughts 
of business or form. The Adagio, a sweet song-like theme, 
assigned first to the pianoforte, and taken up by the strings as 
by sympathetic impulse, is alone a justification of the judges 
who awarded the prize to the work, and the charm of the instru- 
mentation makes this equal in skill to the first movement, but 
superior in effect. 

The third movement, Un poco agitato, is passionately yet 
tenderly set forth, and the acquaintance with the character of 
the several instruments is most cleverly and agreeably demon- 
strated. There is an intermediate part, standing in the place of 
the trio in a minuet, which forms a powerful if not a startling 
contrast, and the resumption-of the original melody returns like 
the theme of a suddenly-remembered dream. 

In the last movement, Allegro giocoso, the subject breaks forth 
like a hunting-song delivered by an eager sportsman setting out 
for the field in high spirits. In this the rondo form is fully 
maintained and untiringly carried out, and the charm of bright 
melody with which the work began is continued and ended. 
The several instrumental parts are cleverly written, and appear 
to be the natural sequence of the suggested subjects or figures, 
so that, as a whole, the quartett is worthy of the attention of 
de and amateurs will welcome the occasion of getting a 

earing of it, more especially if they can enjoy music earnest 
and unaffected in style, unspoiled by restless modulations, 
and having all the unstudied spontaneity of a well-founded 


impromptu, 





Church Cantatas. By JoHN SEBASTIAN BacuH. Leipzig: 
J. Rieter-Biedermann. 
THE extraordinary fertility of Bach.is made more and more 
impressive as each new work is brought forward. It is known 
that he wrote above 200 cantatas for the Church service, but 
until lately little opportunity was afforded to the student at a 
distance for becoming acquainted with these works for the 
purposes of study. That which the ‘‘Bach Society” inaugu- 
rated, publishers of an enterprising character have facilitated, 
and, thanks to such agents as Peters and Rieter-Biedermann, 
both of Leipzig, the opportunities are increased at but little cost 


permitted to see—a genius who was not for his own, but for all 
time. The temptation to describe the works page by page must 
be resisted at present ; it must be sufficient to say that a version 
of the text of scripture in English has been most aptly furnished 
by Mr. R. H. Benson, so that they may be available both for 
English and German singers; the pianoforte and organ part, 
suggested by the Bach Society of Leipzig, accompanies the ar- 
rangement, and ‘as the edition is elegantly engraved and clearly 
printed, it has all that can make it acceptable. 





Two Sonatinas, for Pianoforte. By HERMANN GOETz. Op. 8. 

London: Augener & Co. 
THE very great pleasure we have derived from making acquaint- 
ance with the late Hermann Goetz’s comic opera, the 7aming 
of the Shrew, and the glowing reports we have received of the 
favourable reception accorded to his posthumous opera, Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, on its recent production at Mannheim, have 
inspired us with a strong desire to know more of this composer. 
Reference to a printed list of his published compositions shows 
that he was the author of some fifteen works which have been 
given to the world, and we have been given to understand that 
several of his veliguia, which have been acquired by Messrs. 
Kistner, of Leipzig, will be issued in due course by that noted 
firm. Among the most important of his published works 
may be enumerated a symphony in F for full orchestra (Op. 9), a 
trio and a quartett for pianoforte and strings, several cantatas 
for chorus and orchestra, and a variety of pianoforte pieces, 
songs, &c, 

The first of his works which we have been able to meet 
with, after revelling with delight over the score of the Zaming o 
the Shrew, consists of the two pianoforte sonatinas above spect- 
fied. Judging from a note prefixed to them to the effect that 
‘‘they belong to that middle grade of difficulty, of which J.- 
B. Cramer’s 42 Studies, the French Suites of J. S. Bach, and 
similar pieces are examples,” it may be inferred that they were 
designed for teaching purposes. As teaching pieces, they are of 
a very high order indeed, one of their merits as such being 
the skilful manner in which a uniform grade of difficulty is 
so evenly maintained throughout that the student is never 
discouraged, as but too often happens, by meeting with detached 
passages which appear insurmountable. But the fact of their 
having been evidently planned with this end in view does not in 
the least detract from their musical interest and merit. This too, 
considering their limited scope as sonatinas, is also very great. 
Each of the six movements which together go to constitute these 
two sonatinas is replete with musical charm, and artistically 
finished. Here is no ‘‘ padding.” We do not find one move- 
ment of striking attractions to-have been made the excuse, as so 
often happens, for the publication of two others of a mediocre 
character. Though differences of opinion must naturally exist 
in regard to the degree of their attractiveness, there will be 
no question as to the general excellence which pervades them 
all. Though unpretentious, both these sonatinas are strongly 
marked with that innate quality for which we can find no other 
word but that of “genius,” which says so much, and which, 
when, as in the present instance, it is combined with exquisite- 
ness of workmanship, cannot fail to be productive of grand 
results. Our warmest commendation is therefore due to these 


and their intrinsic value as musical compositions. Of the two, 
the second (in E flat) is the more pretentious, and of sufficient 
calibre to justify its introduction at pianoforte ‘‘ recitals.” That 
their reception will lead to the republication of other of Goetz’s 
works in England is strongly to be desired. 





to the enquirer. The cantatas now before us are those (r) 
for the Feast of Epiphany; (2) for the First Sunday after 


Easter ; (3) three distinct works for the Fourteenth Sunday after | 


Trinity. Each cantata, though similar in construction, is entirely 
different in character, and the whole will be welcomed as addi- 
tional evidence of the universal musical power of one of the 
greatest and. most prolific geniuses the world has as yet been 





Concerts, Xe. 


Sedipecsis 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 
| NATIVE talent was largely represented both by composers and 
executants, at the eighth of the Saturday Concerts, As composers, 
the names of H. Gadsby, G. A. Macfarren, and Henry Purcell 
appeared on the programme; as solo executants, Mme, Patey, 


two sonatinas, both as regards their merit as ‘‘ teaching pieces,” 
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Mr, W. G, Cummings, and Mr, ' Franklin Taylor contributed their | 
full share to the afternoon's entertainment, Mr. H, Gadsby’s 
spirited and well-written concert-overture, ‘‘Andromeda,” composed 
for these concerts, and first heard in February, 1873, headed the 
programme, Unlike the majority of new works, which after a | 
single hearing are consigned to oblivion, it seems destined to live, | 
for though, as far as concerns the full score, it still remains in 
manuscript, a pianoforte arrangement of it for four hands has been 
published by Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co. Professor Macfarren | 
and Henry Purcell were represented by vocal pieces : the former by | 
the contralto air, ‘‘ Who ever perished” (sung by Mme, Patey), 
from his latest oratorio, Foseph ; and the latter by a song, ‘‘So when 
the glittering Queen of Night,” from the Yorkshire Feast cantata. 
This quaint and rare example of contrapuntal skill in combining a 
cantilena as a perfectly independent fifth part with four instru- 
mental parts upon a “ground bass,” was sung by Mr. W. G. 
Cummings, probably for the first time in public since the Yorkshire 
Feast, for which it was composed some 200 years ago. Mme, 
Patey and Mr. Cummings were further heard: the former in 
Beethoven’s song, ‘‘ Die Ehre Gottes,” and the latter in the 
cavatina, ‘‘C’est en vain,” from M, Gounod’s Cing Mars, Mr. 
Franklin Taylor came forward with Schumann's pianoforte concerto 
in A minor: his vigorous and highly-refined execution of which, 
from a technical point of view, was worthy of all praise, But for 
its due impression, this is a work which seems to demand a more 
elastic and impassioned style of playing than he is at present 
master of. _His rendering of the difficult last movement pleased us 
the best, Here he overcame the famous rhythmical passage, which 
for so many years proved a bugbear to executants and conductors, 
with all the ease we should have anticipated from the very lucid 
explanation he has given of its peculiar construction and the treat- 
ment it is to receive in his thoroughly useful, and in every way 
admirably -designed, ‘‘ Primer of Pianoforte Playing,” recently 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. The symphony, which was 
superbly rendered by the band, was Mendelssohn's “ Italian,” 
The only orchestral novelty brought forward was H. Hofmann’s 
‘Hungarian Suite,” in F, From. its position at the very tail 
of the programme, it might perhaps fairly be inferred that it is 
not a work held in very high estimation by Mr. Manns, who, 
as it seems to us, but too readily accords his protection to 
the works of second-rate Germans to the exclusion of those of 
the best French composers, which certainly are at least as 
well worth knowing. Heinrich Hofmann, born at Berlin on 
anuary the 13th, 1842, is the author of several large works, 
th vocal and instrumental, which are said to have met with 
success in Germany, the most important of them probably being 
his ‘‘ Fritjof” symphony, dedicated to the Philharmonic Society, 
but which, though it figured in their prospectus of two seasons ago, 
has not yet been brought to a hearing by that august body. His 
Hungarian Suite consists of three movements, respectively headed— 
(x) ‘‘In the Coronation Room,” (2) ‘‘ Romance,” and (3) ‘‘On 
the Puszta.” Though often tunefully melodious and skilfully 
scored, it cannot be said that the impression conveyed by a single 
hearing of this specimen of Herr Hofmann’s work was such as 


style of playing afforded an incontestable 





we might have been led to expect from the publisher's ‘‘ puff” 
prefixed to the programme-book. 

An English composer was again to the fore at the following 
concert, when a new symphony by Mr. Ebenezer Prout was per- 
formed for the first time. Mr. Prout, one of the professors attached 
to the Crystal Palace School of Art, is no stranger to the Saturday 
Concert audiences, having already come before them as the com- 
poser of a symphony, an organ concerto, a Magnificat, &c. This 
was, therefore, his second symphony, his first having beén produced 
here in 1874. Both in form and style it is thoroughly classical. In 
form it follows the orthodox pattern, béing laid out in four move- 
ments, of which the first and last are in G minor, the slow 
movement being in E flat, and the scherzo (with two trios in 
A flat and c major) in C minor. Its style may fairly and con- 
veniently be described as ‘‘ early Schubert.” As among the latest 
born of symphonic works (it was written about two years ago), 
it might further be regarded as a protest against the profundity of 
Brahms, the sensuousness of Raff, and the immoderate use of brass 
instruments. But Mr. Prout probably thought of none of these 
things, and simply set to work to fill up a prescribed form in as 
pleasing a manner as possible, and in the style which came 
most natural to him. _ So far he may be credited with success, for, 
clear and concise in form, pure and healthy in tone, his work is 
throughout agreeable and easy to listen to; and, though fully 
scored (with four horns and trombones), is always sonorous 
without being ever noisy. In rehearsing it, Mr. Manns had 
evidently taken as much pains as if it had been a most difficult 
work by Berlioz or Wagner; the result was, as. Mr. Prout 
acknowledged, an ideal performance. Each movement was loudly 
applauded, and at the close Mr. Prout was called forward to show 


himself and bow his ackpowledgments. By no means the least 
important or the least pleasing feature of this concert was the 
first appearance here of Mlle. Lilly Oswald, a pianist from 


| Frankfort, but whose musical education, we hear, has been 


acquired at the Conservatoire of Stuttgart. Of the soundness of 
the instruction she has received, her clean, correct, and refined 
roof. Though for the 


due interpretation of such a work as Chopin’s concerto in E 


| minor, with which she came forward, more warmth of expression 


seemed desirable, she overcame the difficulties it presents with 
all the ease and finish of a well-practised and experienced 
executant. Admirable as this concerto of Chopin's is from a 
pianistic point of view, each hearing of it tends further to reveal 
Chopin's weakness as a writer for the orchestra. This was 
perceived by the late Carl Tausig, who, by re-scoring it, did 
for it what Herr Klindworth, with so much success, has done 
for the same composer's concerto in F minor, Tausig’s version, we 
have been given to understand, is in the hands of Messrs. Kistner, 
of Leipzig ; that it will not be long before it is made available by 
publication is devoutly to be hoped. The principal vocalists at 
this concert were Miss Lisa Walton, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Bernard Lane. Miss Lisa Walton, on this her first appearance 
here, proved herself to be possessed of at least three of the attributes 
most prized by vocalists, viz., a voice of considerable power, pure 
intonation, and an enviable amount of self-confidence, as was 
instanced by her singing both her songs from memory. She was 
heard in the air, ‘‘On mighty pens,” from Haydn’s Creation, and 
ve Miss Carmichael’s accompaniment) in Beethoven's song, ‘‘ Neue 
iebe, neues Leben.” Though the former is beyond her present 
means, with the resources at her command she bids fair, after 
further studies, to take a high position as a vocalist. Mr. Lloyd 
was heard in a couple of not very happily chosen songs by Loder 
(‘‘ Wake, my own Giselle"), and Rubinstein (‘‘ Fly away, Nightin- 
gale"), the more important task of sustaining the tenor solo in 
the opening chorus, ‘‘ Now May again,” from Mendelssohn’s 
Walpurgis Night, which was preceded by the overture, being 
assigned to Mr. Bernard Lane. . The choir, whom we cannot com- 
pliment on their manner of rendering this, were further heard in the 
chorus, ‘‘ Let all who love gladness,” from Weber’s Preciosa. 
Beethoven’s overture, ‘‘ Leonora,” No. 3, completed the scheme, 
Two interesting and important instrumental works, announced as 
‘* for the first time in England,” were brought forward at the tenth 
concert. These were Raff's concerto for violin and orchestra, in B 
minor (Op. 161), which, by-the-by, was introduced by Herr 
Auer at one of the New Philharmonic concerts of last season, 
and Liszt's Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 4, in D minor and G 
major. Though this violin concerto of Raff's may not, on a 
first hearing, seem to be one of the most strikingly attractive 
of his works, it certainly gains in estimation on nearer acquaint- 
ance. At least such has been our experience, for after hearing 
it played twice at the rehearsal, at which we were privileged 
to be present, we came away with feelings of disappointment, but 
on listening to it for a third time at the concert, the earnest and 
vigorous character of its first movement, the long-drawn sweetness 


| of its tunefully-melodious middle movement, at once became 


apparent ; and in its lively finale we were not sorry to meet with an 
old friend in a reminiscence from the march in the same composer's 
‘*Lenore” symphony. Brilliantly laid ont for the solo instrument, 
and as brilliantly scored for the orchestra, it served to display 
Professor Wilhelmj's astounding virtuosity, as well as the trumpet 
tones of his violin in their best light. Welcome as it was, both 
for its own sake, and as an agreeable deviation from the well- 
worn round of works in this class, we feel greatly indebted to 
Professor Wilhelmj for bringing it forward here. Accompanied 
on the pianoforte by Herr Frantzen, Professor Wilhelmj was 
further heard in a so-called concert-stiick of his own—a kind 
of reverie or romance of a very graceful and pleasing character. 
Listz’s Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 4, is an orchestral arrange- 
ment, by the composer and F. Doppler, of his Rhapsodie No. 
2 (in C sharp and F sharp), originally written for pianoforte, 
in which form, it will be remembered, it was played by Mr. 
Fritz Hartvigson at the opening concert of last season. It 
consists of a series of Hungarian national tunes—‘‘ Lassans”’ 
(slow measures) and ‘‘Friskas’’ (quick dances)—ingeniously 
strung together in the midst of much original matter, and 
is to be regarded as representing a highly idealised picture of the 
performances of a Hungarian Gipsy band of musicians. To appre- 
ciate it at its fullest in this light, one should have read the stirring 
account which Liszt has given of the musical performances of the 
gipsies of Hungary in his delightful book, ‘Des Bohémiens et 
de leur Musique en Hongroie.” This genial and engaging 
‘«Rhapsodie” of Liszt's was given by the band: with all careand 
with telling effect. The same may be said too of the ini 

orchestral items—the overture to Mozart's Zauderfote and Beet- 
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hoven's symphony in F, No. 8—except so far as relates to the Tempo 
di Menuetto in the latter, the of which, whether or not it was 
in excess of that indicated by hoven, as it appeared to us to be, 
was, to our feeling at least, certainly too quick. The vocalists were 
Mme. Savertal and Sig. Foli. ‘The lady, whom we heard for the first 
time, asserted her claims as an accomplished and experienced 
artist by her manner of anges Bo romanza, ‘‘ Ei de venir,” from 
Halévy's Za Fuive, and Schubert’s song, ‘‘Die Junge Nonne.” 
Though the operatic excerpt seemed more suited to her style than 
the German song, the latter gained for her the more applause, a fair 
portion of which was doubtless evoked by the exquisitely beautiful 
manner in which the accompaniment has scored for orchestra 
by Liszt. Sig. Foli was heard to advantage in the fine air, ‘‘Sia 
tigueur,"’ from the same opera of Halévy's, and in the famous 
drinking song, “‘ Quaggiu,” from Weber’s Der Freischiitz. 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


It is not a little to the credit of this society that it should have 
commenced its seventh season by performing at successive concerts 
two works so generally unfamiliar and of such import as Verdi's 
Requiem and Professor G. A. Macfarren’s oratorio oseph, 
both of which for their due rehearsal must have imposed no 
little trouble upon their spirited conductor, Mr. Joseph Barnby. 
‘Foseph, the latest of Professor Macfarren’s three oratorios, was 
discussed at some length in these columns by our correspondent 
who attended the Leeds Musical Festival of last autumn, for which 
it was specially composed. The principal vocalists engaged on this 
the first occasion of its being heard in London on a complete scale 
were Mmes. Lemmens-Sherrington; Osgood, and Patey, Messrs. 
E. Lloyd, Santley, and Foli; the nine “ brethren” being repre- 
sented by members of the London Vocal Union. That this per- 
formance was all that could be desired cannot be’ said ; still, 
considering the difficulties which the work ‘presents, by its restless 
tonality and the ungrateful manner in which the voice parts are 
often laid out, it was by no means discreditable to Mr. Barnby and 
the choral forces at his command ; for London choralists, it should 
be remembered, have not the voices of the sturdy Yorkshiremen 
who made such a sensation at the Leeds festival, nor is it their 
habit to approach new works with so much seriousness of purpose, 
or expend ‘so much time and trouble in their preparation, nor are 
the acoustical conditions of the Albert Hall so favourable as those 
of the Town Hall, Leeds, Though by its advanced and recondite 
Style Foseph fully testifies to its yer ger artistic earnestness and 
ambition, as a whole it is not a work calculated to make its full 
impression upon a first hearing ; still, none who heard it on this 
occasion could be deaf to the fact that it contains much, especially 
in those of the dramatic choruses to which the composer has 
eminently succeeded in imparting a “local colouring,” which at 
once its full and striking  effect..: This performance of the 
new work, which was conducted by Mr. Barnby, attracted a 
numerous audience, and elicited frequent applause. At its close 
the composer was called forward to bow his acknowledgments, 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


WE certainly de not hear too much of Bach's sacred choral works 
in this country. It was, therefore, with feelings of unusual satisfac- 
tion that we read the announcement paraded by the directors of the 
Royal Academy of Music that the first and second parts of Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio would form the principal item in the programme 
of the Students’ Orchestral and Choral Concert at St, James’s Hall 
on the 13th ult. With equal ee ne err we Tegret to be 
obliged to record that the inconceivable blunder was committed of 
-allowing Bach's oratorio to be preceded by a long miscellaneous 
selection of comparatively small interest, except for those personally 
interested in the students who took part in it. ‘Thus it was ‘close 
upon half-past ten o'clock when the oratorio came on for per- 
formance. The result was that, after two and a half hours’ suffering 
from ‘the heated atmosphere ‘of an over-crowded room, vocalists 
were fatigued, trumpeters had “lost their lips,” the organ, to which 
the band tuned, had gone up in pitch, and did not accord with the 
pianoforte, upon which the recitatives were accompanied. With 
the commencement of the oratorio commenced a general exodus of 
‘the audience, amid the bustle and confusion of ‘which the greater 
part of the work was listened to by those few who had the hardihood 
‘and determination to remain till the end. Our only consolation 
was to learn, on coming away from St. James's Hall, that Bach's 
Christmas jo is in course the Bach Choir, 
under the direction of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. We may look for- 


The entire programme of this Students’ Concert, conducted by 
Mr. Walter Macfarren, which calls for no particular remarks, 
stood as follows :— % 

Sympxony, in G minor (MS.), First movement .. 2. Addison (Student). 
Scena, “ Medéa” .. .. +. « Randegger. 


Mrs. Crosmonp Turner. 


Concerto, in E, Op. 10 (First movement) .. .. Hummel. 
Pianoforte, Miss Extis, 
Taw (Wiliam Told) isk elise et! oe ec) ‘en ot | ak RB. 
_ Messrs. Wetcu, HuTcHINson, and BRERETON. 
Concgrro, in C minor, Op, 37 (First movement) .. Beethoven. 
Pianoforte, Miss BoxgLu, 
Arta, “‘ Vedrai Carino” (Don Giovanni) i «» Mosart 


Miss Crara SAmuELt (Parepa Rosa Scholar). 
Concerto, in E minor, Op. tr (Romancé and Rondo) .. .. 
forte, Miss Erne: Goon (Lady Goldsmid Scholar). 
Recitative, QuARTETT, and Cuorus (MS.) GM (Student). 
Miss Lzonora Brana, Miss Orripce, Mr. Wecn, and Mr. THeier. 
ConcgrTOo, in D, Op. 61 (First movement) ..... .. «- 

Violin, Miss J't1a pg Notts (Professors’ Scholar). 
CuristMas ORATOxiI0 (First and sec ~ Siglo yagi! pk 3 
Solos by Miss Leonora BraHam, Miss OrripGce, Mr. Watcu, and Mr. 

Rosert Gzorce. 
Pianoforte, Miss Kate STE8.. 


MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Mucu as Mr, S. Arthur Chappell has done to foster a taste for 
chamber-music, we cannot but think that, both with advantage to 
himself and to the public, he would do well to. follow the example 
of the directors of the Crystal Palace Saturday winter concerts, who 
make it their rule to include some new or unfamiliar work in, every 
programme, and this without detracting from their generally 
classical character. As regards the works brought forward or the 
artists employed during the pre-Christmas part of the season 
there has been little to dilate upon in the way of novelty, At the 
fifth concert Brahms's Neue Liebeslieder-Walzer (Op. 65), which 
had already been heard elsewhere with approval, were brought 
forward for the first time here. Their introduction naturally 
followed as a consequence of the success which attended the same 
composer's earlier set of ‘‘ Love Songs.” during the latter part of 
last season. Like them they are set for four voices, with pianoforte 
duet accompaniment, and are similar to them in form and character, 
waltz-measure being maintained throughout, and try serving 
as their musical basis. Though not perhaps so taking on a first 
hearing as the earlier set, they are fully equal to them in merit and 
musical interest, and by vocalists, we believe, are regarded as the 
more grateful of the two. sets. They were efficiently rendered by 
Mme. Sophie Liéwe, Mlle. Redeker, Mr, Shakespeare, and Mr. 
Pyatt, to the accompaniment of Miss Agnes Zimmermann and 
Miss Ida Henry. Miss Agnes Zimmermann was heard alone in 
Beethoven's early sonata in A major (Op. 2, No. 2), and with Sig. 
Piatti in Mendelssohn's sonata in D;major (Op. 58) ; th: remaining 
concerted work, in the performance of which Mme. Norman- 
Néruda was associated with MM, Ries, Zerbini, Hann, and Piatti, 
being Mozart's quintett in D major (No. 8). 

Cherubini’s fine string > cig in D minor, which had only once 
been previously heard at these concerts, viz., in May, 1860, headed 
the programme of Monday the 3rd‘ult., as well as that of the 
previous Saturday. Led by Herr Straus, who but for his gallantry 
and modesty would more frequently occupy the important post 
of leader of the concerted works, it was welcome both on. its 
own account, and because it seenmied so admirably suited to Herr 
Straus’s manly, vigorous, and yet refined style of playing. His 
great breadth of tone, musicianly feeling,. and finished execution 
were further manifested by his artistic and effective rendering (with 
Mr, Zerbini at the pianoforte) of a romance in aA, by Herr Max 
Bruch, who, as a composer {witness his ‘two concertos), appears to 
entertain a special regard for violinists, which, on their part, certainly 
seems to be reciprocal. A pleasing feature of this concert was the 
first ap ce before a ‘Monday Popular” audience of Miss 
Dora irmacher, of Liverpool, who, it will be remembered, 
shortly after her return from the Leipzig Conservatoire, which she left 
with the reputation of being the ‘‘best pupil of her day,” made 
a successful début at the Crystal Palace in March last. Like Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann at the concert’ of the previous week, she was 
set down to one of the earlier of Beethoven's sonatas, viz., that in C 
major (Op. 2, No. 3). Though evidently nervous at first, and there- 
fore not fully mistress of herself, she executed it. in so demonstrative 
a manner as to lead one to think that one of the later and more 
emotional sonatas would have suited her better. She was heard to 
better advantage (with MM. Straus, Zerbini, and Piatti) in that 
‘wonder-work of Mendelssohn's, ‘written in his fifteenth year,. the 
quartett: in B minorj(Op. 3, No. 3). “With the great technical 





hearing it performed at no distant ‘under 


resources at her command, and the genuine musical feeling. with 
which she is evidently possessed, she seems only to need further 
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study and experience to enable her to take a very high position 
as a‘pianist. Songs by-H. Smart, Schubert, and Schumann, were 
contributed by Mr, Santley, in his best style. 

Mr. C. Hallé was the pianist, for the first time this season, at the 
succeeding Saturday concert, and again on the following Monday, 
For his solos he chose Beethoven's sonata in E flat (Op. 29, ‘No. 3), 
and Schubert's fantasia in c (Op, 15), the beauty of which atter 
work Liszt has so enhanced by the addition of orchestral accom- 
paniments, that those who are familiar with it in this form find it 
almost tedious to listen to in its original shape.” Mr. Hallé was 
further heard, with Madame Norman-Néruda and Sig. Piatti, in 
Beethoven's trio in D major (Op. 70), and variations on ‘Ich bin 
der Schneider Kakadu.” The remaining concerted works at these 
two concerts were Mendelssohn's string quintett in B flat, and 
Mozart’s quartett in c, No, 6. The vocalists were respectively 
Mlle. ‘Redeker and Mile, Friedlaender. 


PAusical Potes. 


AT the second meeting of the Musical Association, on the : 
ult., Mr. W. G. Cummings read an interesting paper on ‘‘ The 
Establishment of a National Musical Library,” a verdatim na of 
which has since appeared in the Choir of December 8th. is was 
the first occasion, we believe, in the annals of the association, upon 
which the reading of a paper has led to a practical result. It was 
unanimously resolved that the trustees of the British Museum be 
petitioned to prepare a catalogue of the printed musical literature 
in their keeping, which has now to be sought out from the general 
catalogue. ~ 

Mr. JAMES HiGGs, Mus. Bac. Oxon, of 9, ‘Tostemien Square, 
W.C., has been appointed Hon. Secretary of the Musical Asso- 
ciation, in the room of ‘Mr. C. K. Salaman, who has hitherto so 
ably filled this post, which is by no means a sinecure, and which, 
we regret to learn, failing health, coupled with more pressing 
engagements, has obliged him to resign. 

Mr. E. DANNREUTHER delivered two lectures in the Opera Theatre 
of the Crystal Palace on the sth and roth ult. The subject of the 
first was ‘‘The Harpsichord,” that of the second, ‘‘The Piano- 
forte.” At the first, after lucidly explaining the chief points of 
difference between the mechanism of the harpsichord and that of 
the pianoforte, and after advancing some particulars respecting the 

family, he illustrated his remarks upon the period by perform- 
ing upon a modern ‘‘ Broadwood,” which, as he remarked, differs 
as much from the ancient harpsichord as a needle-gun does from a 
blunderbuss, a rich selection from the works of Bach, Scarlatti, 
and Rameau. Beethoven, Chopin, and Liszt, as representative 
composers for the pianoforte, formed the theme of his second 
lecture. 


Mr. C, MACKESON makes a capital suggestion in his article on 
the, Music of the Year in the Companion to the British Almanac for 
1878. After pointing to the success of the organ recitals at the 
Bow and Bromley Institute, at Leeds, at Newcastle, and elsewhere, 
he proposes that a short Act of Parliament should be passed, to 
enable local bodies to place organs in their vestry halls, and to levy 
a rate to meet the outlay on the same plan as that which is now in 
force for the erection of public libraries. 


UNDER the title of the ‘‘ South London Musical Club,” an asso- 


THE Thalberg Scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music, for 
which there were twenty-three competitors, has been awarded to 
Miss Alice Heathcote. The Novello Scholarship, for which there 
were seven competitors, has been gained by Mr. William Sewell. 


WE have had pleasure on more than one occasion of late in 
calling attention to. the renewed vitality which the Cambridge 
University Musical Society has shown under the guidance of its 
talented conductor, Mr. C, Villiers Stanford, The terminal con- 
cert of the 3rd ult., at which Astotga’s Stabat Mater, with R. 
Franz’s additional accompaniments, was revived, and Volkmann’s 
Serenade in F, for Strings (Op. 63), was performed for the first 
time in England, was an instance in paint. items:of interest 
included in the programme were Bach's concerto in C minor, for 
two pianofortes and strings, a duet for clarinet and *‘Corno di 


AT the late annual meeting of the Edinburgh Daiseeney Musical 
Society, the dent and chairman,, Professor Sir Herbert S, 
Oakeley, Mus. Doc.,,announced the inating Sateignese that the 
number of'their active members risen from sixty-four in 1872 
to 236 in 1877. We doubt whether either of our English or Irish 
universities can show a like figure. But a certain pre-eminence is 
due. to the-Cambridge University Musical Society, inasmuch as the 
practice of orchestral as well as of vocal music forms part of its 
proceedings, and admission as performing members in the choir 
is not restricted to the rougher sex. 


In-reference to the expressed by our reviewer of Lady 
Wallace's translation of Dr. Ludwig Nohl's ‘“Life of Mozart,” that 
the account of Mozart's sojourn in London should have been dis- 
missed in some half a dozen lines, a valued correspondent reminds 
us that the omission may be repaired by reference to Herr C. Fi 
Pohl’s delightful little book, ‘‘ Mozart in London.” , 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘* CROTCHET.”—Periodical exaniinations, to which students are 
admitted on payment of a small fee, are held, we believe, both at 
the College of ists (41, Queen Square, Bloomsbury), and at 
Trinity College, London (61, Weymouth Street, Portland Place). 
Address the hon. secretary of either institution for full particulars. 








All communications respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected Communica- 
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COTTA’S NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD 


L. van BEETHOVEN. 

Sonatas and other Pieces, For Piano Solo. Five Vols, Edited Ss. 
Lebert and H. von Bilow. Vols. [,, IL, IV., each, net, 7s. ; Vol. III, 
net, ss. ; Vol. V., net, gs. mal 

CLEMENTI. 
Selection of Sonatas and Pieces. Two Vols., each, net, 6s. 
JOS. HAYDN, 

Selection of his Sonatas and smaller Pieces. For Piano 
S. Lebert. Twe Vols., each, net, 3s. 

W. A. MOZART. 
Selection of his Sonatas and smaller Pieces. Vols. I. and II., each, net, 6s, 
Selection of Piano Duets. Vol. ILI., net, 6s. . 

FRANZ. SCHUBERT. 

Selection of his Sonatas and other Pieces. For Piano Solo.: Editéd by 
Franz Lisat.. Two Vols.,-each; net, 6s. . 

C. M: v. WEBER. 

Selected Piano Works. Vol.:I., met, 6s.; Vol. IT., net, 35. 
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Basetto,” in F minor, by Mendelssohn, and’ part-songs by’ Professor 
Macfarren, Mr. Beale, and Mr, B, Luard Selby. sw ee 
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THE FAMILY GIFT BOOK. 


A Collection of Pianoforte Pieces comprising Christmas Music—Pastorals—Hunting Songs—Love Songs—Soldiers 
and Sailors’ Songs—Patriotic Hymns—National Melodies—Dances of the Olden Time—National 
Dances and Modern Dances—many of them composed for this Work, 


Selected, Edited, and Partly Arranged by 


ERN S T 


PAVE R. 


With Hiustrations by Eccuna-and Lasy, and Poetical Quotations by H, W. Dutcken, Ph.D. 





CONTENTS:— 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


istmas > 
Carol. Fr. Srameace. 


PASTORALS. 


Pastorale. CoRELLI. 

le. J. S. Bacw. 
Pastorale. 
La Vi we ay J. Pu. RamEAuv. 


Nocturne Pastorale. Fig.p. 
Le Ranz des Vaches. “G. Rossinr. 


HUNTING SONGS. 


7 uae’ er Jig. Joun Butt. 


Selection - Gatton Hunting Songs and Choruses. 
La Chasse du jeune Henri. H. E. Méuut. 
Jagd-Scene. J. RHEINBERGER. 


LOVE SONGS. 


Love Song (1284). GuILLAUME DE MACHAUD. 

Der Wolkensteiner (1425). Oswatp GRAF vON WOLKENSTEIN. 
Love Song. J. Haypn. 

To the Dastant Beloved. L. vAN BEETHOVEN. 

Adolar’s Romanza. he M. von WEBER. 

Du bist die Ruh. F. Scnuserrt. 

Auf Fligeln des Gesanges. F. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 
Altdeutsches Liebesli C. REINECKE. 

Sweet Remembrance. J. Liw. 

First Love, E. RomMEL, 


MILITARY LIFE. 


er Scene. V. LACHNER. 


yam mes + Be a 


Mollwitz March. FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
La Rétraite des Gardes frangaises. 
Drinking Songs and Sailors’ Songs. 


PATRIOTIC HYMNS. 


God Save the Queen. Belgian Hymn. 

Rule Britannia. Dutch H 

Austrian Hymn. Danish =. 

Die Wacht am Rhein. Swedish 

Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland. La Marseillaise. 

Hymna. Partant pour la Syrie. 

Russian Hymn. Pio IX. 

Polish Hymn, Spanish Hymn. 

NATIONAL MELODIES. 
ENGLISH. 


I have a silent Sorrow. 


In my Cottage. 
Pretty Polly Oliver. 
The 


Sweet smells the Brier. 


O how shall I in Language weak. ritish Grenadiers, 
SCOTTISH. 

Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town, Loch-na-Garr, 

The Braes of Ballendine. She rose and let mein. 

Auld Robin Gray. O Bothwell Banks. 

IRISH. 

The Moreen. ee iy a oe Day. 

The Dandy. + are Gailleanac. 

Savournah Deelish. lody in A major. 
WELSH. 

The Ash Grove. The Melody of Mona. 

The Sweet Melody. The March of the Menof Glamorgan. 
GERMAN. 

O, Tannenbaum. Herzig’ Schatzerl. 


Es kann j ja nicht immer so bleiben, Auf der Alm. 
Willkommen o seliger Abend, Wohlauf noch getrunken. 


NATIONAL MELODIES—(continued). 
SWEDISH. 
Na dd mjunka, Karin. 
Min Far war. Wedding March. 
NORWEGIAN. 
Melody in p minor. Melody in A minor. 
Allegro in F major. Allegretto in G minor. 
Melet en ca ite 
elody in A major. le 
Schéne Minka. The he Nightingale. 
Dreigespann. The Red Sarafan, 
POLISH. 
Sri int eet hace 
elody in B flat major. elody in F minor 
The Young Maiden, Kujawiak. 
BOHEMIAN. 
Melody in B flat major. Melody in c major. 
Melody in £ flat major. 
HUNGARIAN. 
Melody in G major. Melody in G minor. 
Melody in £ flat major. 
FRENCH. 
qs suis Lindor. Le bon vieux temps. 
ison dormait. Délice de la vie. 
Une fiévre briilante. Rendez-moi ma patrie. 
ITALIAN. 
O Sanctissima. La Partenza. 
La bella Rosina. Tic e toc. 
La Carolina. La Stella dell’ Arena, 
SPANISH. 
Melody in c major. Andantino in A minor. 
PORTUGUESE. 
Melody in G major. Andantino in a flat major. 
DANISH. 
Tove Lille. Svead Vonod. 
Ridder Brynning. Dronning Dagmars Dod. 


DANCES OF OLDEN TIME. 


English Dance &377; Cebell (Purcet) ; Pavane ; wremeeee ) Sarabande 
(HANDEL, CorRELLI, MaTTHESON) ; Chaconne ; larde; Gavotte 
(English, Italian, and French) ; Bourrée ; Courante ; Rigaudon ; Gigue; 
Tambourin ; Contredanses ; Minuets. 
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Country Dances :—(Sir Roger de Coverley—Speed the Plough—The De’il 
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Angloise. 

Lancers. 

College Hornpipe. 

High! and Dances :—(Lady Lucy Ramsay—Lady Nelly Wemyss—Gillan 
a Drover. 

Scotch Reels : ——— Falconer—Greig’s Pipes—Clyde-side Lasses—John 
Cheap, the Chapman. 

Irish Jigs :—(Norah Creina—The Irish Washerwoman—St. Patrick’s Day— 


-) 

Boosealons (x to 6); Monferine; Dance of the Saveyerta; Ts Tarantella ; 
Fandango ; El Zapa Teado ; "Jaleo de Xeres; German Valses (1 to 6); 
Swiss Valse ; Austrian Valse ; Styrian Valse ; Galop; re Dance 
(Redowak. ) 

Polish Dances :—(Mazurka—Polonaise—Krakoviak.) 

-_* Dances :—(Cossak—Vivace, in D minor—Allegretto, in G major— 
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Moldavian Dance. 
Servian Dances (1 and 2). 





Roumanian Dances:—(Hora Senti le—Shepherds’ Dance—Soldiers’ 
Dance.) 

Hungarian Teme | to 3). 

Danish ands fra Turfé—Taprisér Amager Dands—Totiiur.) 


phones! (alegre i int Paras ella ae 2 ai 
orwe: ee legretto in a—Sprin S. 
Lapland Dance Melodies (1 & 2). . 


MODERN DANCES. 


12 Landler, with A dix. V. LACHNER. 


Valse Brillante. . MoszKowskI. 
Mazurka. X. SCHAKWENKA, 
Polka. J. Léw. 





Drawing Room “Quadrille and Galop. E. Paugr. 
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